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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer 
Route through the Highlands of Scotland. 
By a Cosmopolite. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1840. Colburn. 
Wny a Cosmopolite, we do not know ; but as 
a brother of the gentle craft (unless the use of 
gentles were the origin of the title instead of 
the elegant and subtle art of fly-fishing) we 
fancy the members of the Walton Club, and all 
true anglers, will be ready to disown our 
anthor. His fishing is pot-walloping, and his 
means nefarious. Only think, instead of the 
exquisitely thrown line within an inch of the 
mark, and so softly that the smoothest surface 
of the water hardly tells of its fall, that there 
is a clumsy bait, sunk by a massive bullet into 
the boiling caldron of the cataract or stream, 
and till the trout or salmon lugs your tackle 
away, you do not know whether you are ac- 
tually angling or plunging about for nothing. 
Protesting, therefore, against our Cosmopolite 
taking a place in the rank of true sportsmen, 
we must treat him as a tourist who saw a good 
deal of the country, and has described what he 
saw in an amusing manner. His book might 


have been shortened with advantage; but pub- 
lishing, like his fishing, looks beyond the sport 
to the substance of what may be caught. Some 
of our readers will, we are certain, be desirous 
to know as soon as possible what the marvel- 
lous process was by which the author enticed, 


nay, as it were, compelled the scaly brood to 
quit there native element to entertain him with 
their convulsive throes upon the sod, and suc- 
culent nutrition upon the platter. List then, 
O anglers! to the story of two salmon captured 
by their enemy : — 

“Although the season was getting late, and 
the salmon would be considered no longer the 
lawful spoil to the fair sportsman, I confess I 
prized them greatly, not for any inviting quali- 
ties they possessed for the table, but for the 
inestimable spawn they contained. On my ar- 
rival at‘a small hut, I halted with my attendant, 
and, having taken both the roes from the fish, 
I proceeded thus to cure them. The full roes 
were placed in a large basin of water. The 
particles were carefully separated, and the blood 
thoroughly washed from them. Having, after 
the cleansing, carefully drained the roe through 
a cloth, I put about two pounds of éemmon 
salt upon them, working the salt well in by the 
hand. I then tied the whole-in a cloth, and 
suspended it in the air while the preparations 
for my refreshment were making. In two 
hours I tied the mass up in a handkerchief, and 
placed it in my basket. The next day I potted 
it carefully down. This proved, on the ensu- 
ing season, some of the finest roe-bait I have 
ever possessed. My motive for giving this re- 
ceipt here is, that whenever any of my frater- 
nity may become equally fortunate in the 
capture of the fish in this state, they will be 
enabled at once to convert that, which is gene- 
rally considered valueless, to the source of 
future success.” 

Having let out this grand secret of the salted 
salmon roe bait (long used in the north, by the 
by, when the rivers are thick and drumly from 
rains and tempests), we'revert to the beginning 


of our task. There is a dedication to a dis- 
tinguished general, who once, unconsciously, 
tasted a specimen of our sporting, such as the 
Cosmopolite never saw at table; and which, 
though certainly not relished by the gallant 
soldier, we may mention in the way of gastro- 
nomy as being rather delicate in a fricassée. 
Did any of our friends ever eat of hedgehog ? 
Without his prickles he is not so bad! Ver 
bum Ed. 

It seems as if nobody could not go nowhere 
in Ireland upon no kind of pursnit what- 
somdever, without getting into politics. Ac. 
cordingly, our author, leaving its beautiful lakes 
and crystal streams, tumbles into the bog, and 
lauds O’Connell, disparages Wellington (pages 
310-11, Vol. I.) praises the priests, and dis- 
praises lords and marquesses, is pathetic on 
Hibernian poverty, and talks wildly of wild 
torrents, wild feelings, wild passions, wild free- 
dom, wild love of justice, and other wildnesses 
more easily expressed than comprehended. Of 
the pathos, we select an example from the em- 
barkation at Bristol: — 

‘*See that father and mother, with their 
helpless race of children ; behold them shiver- 
ing in the bleak March blast, and now and then 
submitting to the spray which dashes over 
their half-covered limbs! That child, squalid 
and bare, crouching beneath the mother’s scanty 
rags, behold her! She is human—those blue 
eyes seem to speak intelligences she looks wist- 
fully, beseechingly, yet modestly. It is for 
food she asks. Inquire their little history ; it 
is the history of all. That father is strong, 
active, and not deficient in intelligence. You 
see he does not want feeling for those dependent 
on him; he has covered the children with his 
grey frieze coat, and bears the falling rain with 
a manly defiance. Unable to discharge the 
heavy imposts of his landlord and the tithe, he 
has been expatriated ; he has sought what he 
imagined was the golden land; he has sought 
the English coast. Prejudice and the poor- 
laws have been his unconquerable foes. Em- 
ployment was nowhere to be found ; and, after 
a year’s travelling from place to place, during 
which the hedge and the sheep-hovel have been 
his only covering, and the covering of his wife 
and little ones, he has at length been found 
guilty of being destitute, and condemned to— 
his native country. The surly officer, whom 
you saw speaking to him at Bristol, was em- 
ployed to ship him and his family safely off by 
the packet. Their sea-store was supplied, 
their passage was paid. The bundle, which 
the enduring woman has hanging from her 
arm, contains potatoes ; they have been already 
cooked, and you will see the father frequently 
distributing a portion among his trembling 
children—God help them! But their native 
land is now in sight. A joyous exclamation is 
heard among some—it is among the cabin pas- 
sengers. Each runs to gain a glimpse of land 
—of Ireland—the place of our destination. All 
are pleased, except only the miserable family 
whose patient endurance of the long sea pass- 
age, whose hunger the lowest of human food 
has barely appeased ;—from them, and those 
who surround them, no sound of delight is 





heard. The countenance of the oppressed 





father, as he shivéringly looks down upon his 
children, is marked by a stern misery ;—his 
native Jand is indifferent to his view; it almost 
excites horror. For him, alas ! and his, no home 
is there prepared ;—he has no spot whereon to 
lie! no store, from which the wants of his little 
ones shall be supplied! To him, his native 
shores present only the barren rocks of desola- 
tion and despair. This is strange, and its 
cause is worth inquiry ; for a cause there must 
be, why the child of a free country, able and 
willing to labour—asking only the meanest re- 
ward for his toil and zealous exertions—stained 
by no crime—should look to that free country, 
and demand but bread, yet be refused. There 
is a cause, a deep and damning one—‘ if phi- 
losophy could find it out.’ The morning broke ; 
and who that has voyaged by steam or coach 
does not shrink at the remembrance of the 
peeping morn of March? The face of the 
ocean presents a cold cheerlessness, which even 
the sluggish sunrise does not dispel ; its rays 
seem rather to render still more visible the 
ravages of watchfulness or inebriety. Every 
face is without a smile; the features are para- 
lysed; even the mind is benumbed and de. 
pressed, and misery looks still more miserable. 
The lower deck of the steamer was the parade 
of those who had known no other couch during 
the night. The wretched family I had before 
observed were still crouching under the pack- 
ages; the father standing, in silent suffering, 
over them !” 

Whatever of real truth may be in this pic- 
ture is no doubt to be deplored ; but there are 
other and very different views ‘if Philosophy 
could find them out.” A sudden mountain 
storm, of which we have an account, shews 
that Nature can be as violent and severe as 
man :— 

“In the year 1832, the month of June was 
singularly dry. ‘The 15th of that month put 
forth the appearance of a brilliant day;—the sun 
shone out in unalloyed splendour, and diffused 
heat and life around. On the banks of the 
Clydah might be observed the rustic dwellings 
of numerous humble families, and in the midst 
of them the mansion of a gentleman who had 
devoted himself to the exercise of that hospital- 
ity which is almost the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Irish ; at least, of those who are 
unpolluted by the extravagance of a residence 
in England. On the morning of the day above- 
mentioned, he was surrounded by his family ; 
the cottagers were enjoying the loveliness of 
the day ; the cattle every where grazing on the 
abundant verdure which covered the slopes 
towards the river. Suddenly the sun became 
obscured—the roar of distant thunder shook the 
dwelling—fear started into every countenance 
—and, before any had time to communicate 
with another, a terrific cataract rnshed from 
the mountains, sweeping all before it—bridges, 
cattle, houses, and their unlucky inhabitants, 
all hurled to an instant destruction. Such was 
the fury of the flood, that rocks of fifty tons 
weight were thrown from the bed of the river 
into the adjoining fields—the habitations of the 
poor retained no vestige of their existence— 
bridges, built on granite, at once disappeared, 
and the power of the flood reigned supreme, 
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In one hour all was again still. The river as- 
sumed its usual form, trickling among the 
rocks, and here and there forming a slight bay. 
The sun shone forth with his accustomed splen- 
dour; but the inhabitants, whose smiling 
dwellings had before given a charm to the 
scene, were no more heard ! 
creature, whose habitation was on the banks of 
the Clydah, suddenly perished, without warn- 
ing, and without apparent cause.” 

Some of the author’s aquatic exploits on the 
coasts of Ireland are painted in rather a Major 
Longbow vein; but they are diverting even 
from their apparent exaggeration. After per- 
forming them he left that country for Scotland, 
parts of the Western Highlands of which he 
traversed, which hardly bears out the extended 
phraseology of his title-page, ‘through the 
Highlands of Scotland.” What he did see 
seems not to have impressed him favourably 
with the Scotch character. He accuses the 
innkeepers, and nearly all other classes with 
whom he had any dealings, with being extor- 
tioners of the rankest kind :— 

‘* Tt has been,” he says, ‘decided by her ma- 
jesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench that, to say of an 
inn, ‘he whostays there must have a long purse,’ 
is no libel. I may, therefore,—as I really wish 
to afford useful information to my successors in 
the tour of the Highlands—duly premise that 
an ample supply of coin is the first requisite ; 
as the Clarendon is tolerably modest, when 
compared not only with the inns of Inverary, 
but all that have been erected into such on the 
line called the popular tour. Time was that 
one could travel through the Highlands and 
enjoy the lowly accommodation which the 
modest halting-houses presented, and escape 
with a charge in a degree commensurate with 
the accommodation afforded. Now, indeed, 
every such hostelry has been metamorphosed 
into an inn of pretence; with a gentleman 
waiter, duly ensconced in a black suit, to lay 
before you dirty tablecloths, steel forks, and 
execrable stuff, dignified by the appellation of 
dinner. This is performed, too, with the con- 
scious air of one bestowing a benefit; while 
the landlord awaits to receive your thanks for 
the kind interest he has taken in your welfare 
in permitting you to be housed at all. The 
truth is, that the inns on the highland tour, 
which have been very recently erected, and let 
at enormous rents, are now the only places 
where a resting-place may be found. All who 
travel must stop at them; and, though it fre- 
quently happens, that parties of ladies are 
compelled to sleep in what is called the coffee. 
room, and on chairs, and sometimes even in 
their own carriages, the influx of tourists is 
atill so great that the stranger is at the mercy 
of the landlord, who would by no means toler- 
ate any remonstrance as to the unreasonableness 
of the charges. The enormous rents demanded 
by the landed proprietors, whose houses these 

i are, contribute greatly to keep up and en- 
courage the system of extortion which will be 
universally complained of in a Scottish tour; 
there is no remedy for this, but to avoid the 
place. And why should it be sought, when 
the search brings one among persons whose ouly 
object is fleecing — whose only welcome | is 
bought at a price of so unequal amount ; while 
the splendid highlands of Ireland, whose in- 
habitants would flock to serve the stranger, and 
where moderation in all demands will be found, 
are still neglected or unknown? The gorgeous 
equipages which I have beheld dashing up the 
mountains from Inverary, burdened with the 
. Wealthiest of the w ny sons of England, 
whose lavish expense enriches only the grasping 
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landlord, but scatters no genial good to the 
poor, would, had their course been directed up 
the still more magnificent mountains of Kerry, 
Connemara, or-Clare, have been the means of 
saving many a starving family, whose real dis- 
tresses and privations remain unknown to the 
rest of the world. I have, however, now to 
speak of Scotland. It is not the country for a 
sportsman. The landlords here, indeed, are 
too cannie to permit it; and it has long lived 
on a reputation that, I trust, every year will 
contribute to dissipate. I found at the inn 
Lord F——, Captain D——, of the Guards, 
and Captain F——, all good sportsmen and 
true. They had, however, just returned from 
where they had been induced, by the repre- 
sentations of the steward, to purchase the 
shooting over a considerable estate. Their 
expressions of disgust at the paltry imposition 
practised on them need not be repeated. The 
sum was one hundred pounds; the terms of 
invitation contained also assurances that the 
red deer were abundant. Not one found they ; 
as, I believe, they had disappeared from the 
estate in question about the same time that the 
elk took his leave. A few, and very few, 
grouse rewarded a fortnight’s toil, and reim- 
bursed them for their one hundred pounds. 
But they had the pleasure of residing, during 
their short sojourn, at a small inn belonging to 
the same proprietor, whose landlord had not 
forgotten that they were persons capable of 
paying well for mountain mutton, since they 
had so liberally disbursed for afew grouse. I be- 
lieve nearly every estate that can bear a long 
advertisement is now let in this way for the 
season, and the continued succession of hirers 
is really marvellous. On one half of the estates 
thus let there is not, and in the memory of 
man never was, any game. Yet, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, to be seen with a gun is an 
offence against the aristocracy, which they will 
by no means pardon. In no country in the 
world—not eyen the civilised tracts of England 
—is game more strictly preserved than here ; 
and it is well to preserve it, if it be not desired 
that it should become altogether extinct. But 
the strict guard is not appointed for the gener- 
ous purpose, as in other countries, of affording 
sport to the friends of the proprietor; true to 
the national character, it is looked on only as a 
source of gain, and a mode of booing the 
wealthy English out of their money. In one 
instance, so gross was the imposition, and so 
utterly void of truth was the representation of 
the existence of game, that the deluded gentle- 
man, who head absolutely paid two hundred 
pounds for the season’s shooting, very properly 
called the proprietor to account, and distinctly 
told him that he should consider him answer. 
able for the deception under which he suffered. 
The answer he received was of a character be- 
fitting the transaction;—a part of the money 
was returned, but with an assurance from the 
lord of the soil that the deputation of the manor 
was always placed in his steward’s hands, and 
never directly or remotely interfered in by him- 
self; and it could, as he observed, be hardly 
reasonable that the proprietor should be answer- 
able for the acts of the steward. The delicate 
ignorance of the acts of the deputy, although 
the proceeds had doubtless found their way into 
the pocket of the master without inquiry, was 
very admirable, and excused the latter from 
any very personal responsibility.” 

How unjust a general charge such as this is 
we need not say. A very few instances of dis- 
contented tourists being charged more than their 
stingy natures relished for their accommodation 
at inns, and of pseudo-sportsmen disappointed 





in the extent of their slaughter on the heath. 
covered hills, are but poor grounds on which 
to libel a nation eminent for its hospitality, 
The author did not deserve to enjoy the princely 
entertainment so liberally accorded by the no- 
bility of Scotland to the numbers whom they 
honour as their guests; nor the more lowly, 
but no less warm and kindly welcome of the 
humbler ranks. He was a grumbler, whom no 
native of any country likes; and, having tasted 
the fruits of that disposition, he now turns 
round to abuse and vilify whole classes for the 
treatment he so worthily earned at the hands 
of the few with whom he came into contact. 
His story of a farmer’s wife making him a pre- 
sent of a turkey, and pillaging him of eight 
shillings for it, we will venture to say is not 
the truth; and, having thus insulted his ve. 
racity, and vindicated the Land of Cakes from 
his aspersions, we gladly yield him and his 
potted salmon-roe to another Irish excursion, 
sincerely hoping that he will never visit Scot. 
land again, or, if he does, take care not to make 
himself known there as the writer of these 
volumes. 








Historical Reveries. By a Suffolk Villager. 
Small 8vo. pp. 117. 1839. London: Long- 
man and Co. Sudbury: Fulcher. 

Turs is a beautiful and unassuming little vo- 

lume ; plain in its outward attire ; in a few brief 

words of preface; and in two or three sweet, 
simple verses, dedicated by the authoress to her 
mother. We say her, for it bears internal evi- 
dence of being the production of a lady. The 
perusal of it has afforded us much pleasure,— 
has refreshed our mind, by bringing us back 
from the mere empty jingling of rhyme to 
the true and natural, which alone constitute 
healthy poetry. True, the work is not without 
its faults; but even these are never of a kind 
to offend; for many of the errors seem to have 

a naiveté and a charm, and to strike us more 

strongly with the originality of the subjects, 

The thoughts have evidently emanated from 

the heart; the writer has felt what she has 

written; and accordingly, in return, makes us 
feel what we read,—one of the greatest and 
best tests of the goodness of poetry; and we 
forget her little errors, verbal or metrical, while 
drinking in the refreshing thoughts. Her faults 
are, however, such as practice will remove: 
would that we could say the same to all as- 
pirants for the poetic wreath! The following 
extract will justify our remarks; it contains 
many faulty lines, but also many beautiful 
ones; while the feeling throughout the poem 
is excellent, and Is directly to the heart: 
we wish it had been written in another mea- 
SUIC 2 





** Retrospection. 7 
We skirted the green common in evening’s quiet light, 
We swept along the broad road an hour before night, 
We left behind long avenues of deep and massive green, 
And nearer, nearer, nearer still the city vast was seen. 
Its dim and distant spires more clearly defined grew, 
Its giant domes rose silently the misty ether ee 
And closing in around us stretch’d its lengthening shadows 

dun, r 

When a narrow lane-way open'd towards the setting sun. 
I know not what it is, in a summer afternoon, ‘ 
In the calm of still July, or the green delight of June; 
I know not what it is, but I know the feeling well, 
Comes over me at sunset like a vision or a spell. 
I know not what there should be of influence or of 


ower, 
In the'fall of the day more than any other hour; 
But oh! I know it well, like a gleam of something gone, 
How strangely it comes o’er me as the sunset-light comes 
on. 
We pass’d a narrow lane that came up from the west, 
We were sweeping through the broad road by busy feet 


imprest ; 
And the Fellow slanting sunbeams, with an almost level 
ra’ . 
Stream'd down upon a boy who was running there at 
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Running, running, all alone, in an ever-changing Fing, 
a jong 


Round some wooden plaything which he he’ 
s' 
And whirl’ ’ it round and round him, and ran round it 
erly,— 
It might be boat, or sledge, or kite, he meant that it 
should be, 


Not that it was like these things, or any thing defined, 
But form and colouring live within a chil 


mind ; 
And, unlike the hurrying passers-by, he ran round there 


at play, 
As if upon some village-green a hundred miles away. 


I know not what it is, but a sad and strange delight 

Unconsciously came o’er me as I look’d a the sight ; 

And amid the unquiet streets, through the long and 
thoughtful day, 

I am haunted ever since by that happy child at play. 


It is even such a feeling as rises in one’s breast — 

At the sight of pleasant pictures, of gates trimly drest, 

With their long, smooth, gravel walks, and their never- 
turning ways, 

Seen as they used to look in the hue of other days. 

Or when one turns the pages of some great gardener old, 

Who lauds the tall sunfi and gleaming marigold ; 

The spires of the hollyhock, and the scented hawthorn 





ugh, 
And all one grave and stately things which are thought 
nothing now. 
Iam tired of the bright shows that meet me every where, 
Iam tired of the hurry, I am tired of the glare; 
I wish I were again in that world of | ago, 
It seems as if I'd lived in, though when I do not know. 


There are some rude old verses, about the hills of Wales, 

And a cottage buried far in the winding inland dales, 

And a grey-hair'd old woman with a quick and cheerful 
r, (there. 

And I never read those lines but I half seem to have been 

It may be a half memory of the chalky uplands wild, 

Where we ap and gather’d wild flowers when I was 

quite a child; 
And the ancient lady living where the brook ran = her 


oor, oor 
With her garden of anemones, and her neatly sanded 


Of the long shady lanes where the thick hazels grow, 
And the lone deserted lime-kilns where the wild roses 


blow, 
Where thy sweet lily, Nettlestead, in other days a 
stat ate. 


tate, . 
And the gateway of her home stands to mind us of her 
Oh! they are gone, those changeful times, of reckless 


astime all, 
Save when the hasty brand was drawn, the sudden axe 
let fall; 
When he who once was glad to hide in green Boscobel’s 


shade: 
At merry bowls in Christ-church park beneath the chest- 
nuts play’d. 
When Monmouth rode, a hunter blythe, the gay knight 
of the rose, 
And Claydon’s hills and rich corn-fields saw proud and 
gallant shows, 
Too = to see, like summer skies, all shapes of —_ 
t by, je. 
While he, the lily’s twice false lord, was led in shame to 
Ah, well-a-day ! we will not grieve for troubled years like 
these, trees; 
Nor wander from our argument to haunt those green old 
It is but through one human life our glance is stretching 


back, 
And dim enough in distance lies its sunrise-gilded track. 
We were speaking, we were thinking, of the fitful gleams 
that come, 
Like sudden torches lifted in a dark and starry dome, 
Where the tools of the astrologer lie scatter’d on the 


ground, 
And .~ may be our horoscope, and life’s lost entries 
found, 


It may be some faint traces of villages far hence, 

Where the broad Trent rolls his stream by the pasture- 
land’s green fence ; 

Where by the side of Tuxford heath winding our pathway 


one, 
With awe I used to look upon the grey rebel’s stone. 
O! memory-hallow’d Ossington! sweet bower of ro- 


“s mance, 
Whence life, afar-off look’d on, wore a pleasant counte- 


nance; 
Thave not found its aspect upon a nearer view 
Like - thing it seem’d to be when in thy horizon 
ue. 


a 


hs long and | oh! for an hour of 





play, 
Or down h the pond-garden beneath the poplars grey, 
Where we rock’d upon the willow-bough above the hill of 


moss, 
With the gardener’s ruin’d cottage seen the broken hedge 
acruss, 


Oh! for an hour of hunting in the study’s dusty screen, 
For a rare and untold story of what never beens 
A gaze on the old paintings that hung the dark walls 


round, 
And led the wandering spirit o’er magic-tinted ground. 


, Oh! where, where, can the world be, to which memory 
pointeth back, 
know not where to find it in life’s well-beaten track : 
| T have studied grave geography, and pored on map and 


| chart, 
, But I — found the pleasant land whose face is in my 
| eart. 


Oh ! the present time forgets what the future was to give, 


’s inventive | And the further-off seems happiness the longer that we 


| live; 

| We see it far before us, fast fleeting as the wind, 

| And turning to look backward, we see it far behind. 

| They say, the quiet eventime of life’s ~~ | day 

| Doth wear a better hue than its morning’s glad array; 
| I wonder if its sunset will ever bring to me 

| As sweet a light as that which doth linger over thee. 


Farewell, farewell, green Ossington! would mine were 
but the rhyme, 

Could give thy pleasant name in sure keeping unto Time! 

Like to some gone-by masque array’d beneath the sum- 
mer bough 

Like a dream put half returning, for ever comest thou.” 





Peter Paul Rubens, his Life and Genius. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Waagen, 
by Robert R. Noel, Esq. Edited by Mrs. 
Jameson. 8vo. pp. 132. London, 1840. 
Saunders and Otley. 

WE entirely agree with the fair editor. To 

constitute a great artist,—indeed, to constitute 

a great man of any kind,—the concurrence 

of genius and industry is indispensable; for, 

without a fine natural organisation, the most 
dogged labour will be unavailing; and the 
finest natural organisation, without unremit- 
ting labour, will be equally so. The attain- 
ment of celebrity requires a third ingredient— 
opportunity. Perhaps no human being ever 


. | lived who combined these and other advantages 


more extensively than Rubens. Nevertheless, 
the mind is still overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment on contemplating the number and excel- 
lence of his works, and the wide diffusion of 
his fame. 

‘¢ With regard to Rubens,” says Mrs. Jame- 
son, “ there may exist a difference of taste, but 
there cannot, I conceive, be two opinions. The 
degree of pleasure we take in his works may 
depend more or less on our sympathy with, and 
comprehension of, the man, as a man: but, 
assuredly, every cultivated judgment, formed 
on just principles of art, must, consistently with 
such principles, pronounce Rubens one of the 
greatest painters in the world. We could en- 
tertain no very exalted idea of the taste of one 
who could prefer Rubens to Raffaelle ; but we 
should feel inclined to compassionate those who 
could not understand and appreciate Rubens. 
Pleasure, and pleasure of a most vivid kind, is 
necessarily shut out from such a mind. To 
venture to judge Rubens, we ought to have 
seen many of his pictures. His defects may be 
acknowledged once for all; they are, in all 
senses, gross, open, palpable. His florid colour, 
dazzling and garish in its indiscriminate excess ; 
his exaggerated, redundant forms; his coarse 
allegories ; his historical improprieties ; his vul- 
gar and prosaic versions of the loftiest and most 
delicate creations of poetry ;—let all these be 
granted: but this man painted that sublime 
History, almost faultless in conception and in 
costume, the ‘ Decius’ in the Lichtenstein Gal- 
lery. This man, who has been called unpoet- 
ical, and who was a born poet, if ever there 
was one, conceived that magnificent epic, ‘ The 
Battle of the Amazons ;’ that divine lyric, ‘ The 
Virgin Mary trampling down Sin and the 
Dragon,’ in the Munich Gallery, which might 
be styled a Pindaric Ode in honour of the 
Virgin, only painted instead of sung ; and those 
tenderest moral poems, the ‘St. Theresa plead- 
ing for the Souls in Purgatory ;’ and the little 
sketch of ‘ War,’ in the Lichtenstein Gallery, 
where a woman sits desolate on the black, wide 
heath, with dead bodies and implements of war 








heaped in shadowy masses around her; while, 
just seen against the lurid streak of light left 
by the setting sun, the battle rages in the far 
distance. In both these pictures, the moral 
and the sentiment are so exquisitely pure and 
true, and conveyed to the mind and to the 
heart with such comprehensive and immediate 
effect, that they might be compared to some of 
the sonnets of Filicaja. Look but at the thir- 
teen hundred pictures, all the product of his 
own vehement and abounding fancy; in great 
part the work of his own right hand. In these 
multifarious creations, embracing almost every 
aspect of life and nature, what amazing versa- 
tility of power as displayed in the conception of 
his subjects, what fertility of invention in 
their various treatment! What ardent, breath- 
ing, blooming life,—what pomp and potency of 
colour and light, have been poured forth on his 
canvass! If he painted heavy forms, has he 
not given them souls, and animated them with 
all his own exuberance of vitality and volition ? 
Whatever his personages enact, they do with 
all the earnestness of the soul which conceived, 
and all the energy of the hand which formed 
them. Dr. Waagen dwells on the dramatic 
power of Rubens as the first and grand charac- 
teristic of his genius; and who ever excelled 
him in telling a story ?—in connecting, by sym- 
pathetic action or passion, his most complicate 
groups, and with them, in spirit, the fascinated 
spectator? And though thus dramatic in the 
strongest sense, yet he is so without approach- 
ing the verge of what we call theatrical. With 
all his flaunting luxuriance of colour, and occa- 
sional exaggeration in form, we cannot apply 
that word to him. Le Brun is theatrical: 
Rubens never. His sins are those of excess of 
power and daring; but he is ever the reverse 
of the flimsy, the artificial, or the superficial. 
His gay magnificence and sumptuous fancy are 
always accompanied by a certain impress and 
assurance of power and grandeur, which often 
reaches the sublime, even where it stops short 
of the ideal.” 

Again :— 

“ Distinct as Rubens and Titian appear in 
their works, they seem to me to have been 
kindred minds, the very contrast which they 
exhibit as artists arising, in a manner, out of 
certain organic affinities in the nature of the 
two men: they saw with the same eyes, only 
that which they saw was different—as different 
as Flanders and Venice. ‘ Both were painters 
of flesh and blood ; by nature poets, by confor- 
mation colourists; by temperament and educa- 
tion, magnificent spirits, scholars and gentle- 
men, lovers of pleasure and of fame.” The 
difference between the glow of Rubens and the 
glow of Titian is the difference between the 
bright northern and the fervid southern cli- 
mate; between the dewy, roseate, all-involv- 
ing light of morning, and the soft, shadowy, 
mellow splendours of evening. Let us endea- 
vour to contrast in our fancy, or rather our 
memory, certain of their pictures; for in- 
stance, the ‘ Helena Formann’ of Rubens, with 
Titian’s ‘La Manto,’ in the Pitti Palace; the 
‘Man with the Hawk,’ of Rubens, and Titian’s 
‘ Falconer ;’ the ‘ Chapeau de Paille,’ and the 
‘Flora’ of the Florentine Gallery ; can any thing 
in art or creation be more opposed ? and yet, 
in all alike, is it not the intense feeling of life 
and individual nature which charms and fixes 
us? But the characteristic in which Rubens 
did indeed surpass Titian, and every other 
painter in the world, except Raffaelle and 
Albert Durer, was fertility of ideas. They 
seem to have gushed forth on his canvass like 
a torrent, overpowering his judgment, confused 
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by their own superabundance. It is only by| them instinctively from a path so far removed 
understanding this superflu d’ame et de vie,| from both, took to portraying scenes of real life 
that we can account for certain anomalies in| with considerable humour and vivacity, or they 
his works. That he was a learned classical| delineated nature in her commonest aspects 
scholar, yet committed the wildest anachron-| with great minuteness of detail: and thus 
isms in manners and costume—that he was tableaux de genre and landscape-painting origi- 
familiar with the grace and grandenr of the|nated. Despite the great merits of many of 
antique, and could feel and understand both, | these works, they are nevertheless deficient in 
yet was guilty of the strangest solecisms in | unity and simplicity of character. In the con- 
character and form—arose not from incapacity | ception they display a vulgar taste, and a fre- 
or from ignorance, but from the influence of a| quent straining after singular and extravagant 
foregone period in art, from which he could ‘effects. The artists of the Netherlands in the 
not shake himself wholly free, Titan as he sixteenth century appear to most advantage in 
was; and yet more from certain strong ele- | portrait-painting ; for here they were reduced 
ments of his physical nature, beyond the! to the necessity of copying nature: but, even 
mastery of his intellect, strong as that was.|in this department, few are altogether exempt 
Rubens understood himself, knew what it lay| from affectation and stiffness. Although a few 
in him to do, and did it confidently, joyously, isolated efforts to introduce a, better state of 
spontaneously ; and therefore it is, that with | things were visible towards the end of the six- 
all his faults he remains ever great, original, | teenth century, it was reserved for a mind of 
and consistent with himself.” - |no common power to bring about a complete 

This is as true, as it is spiritedly and beauti-| revolution in [art. Such ?] a mind was that of 
fully expressed. Rubens himself. 

Dr. Waagen’s Essay is divided into two, perament and character, he led his countrymen 
parts. The first consists of a sketch of the, back to the very point whence sprang their 


life of Rubens, comprehending a full develope- original excellence—the lively perception of | 


ment of his personal qualities and character ; natural forms, and the developement of the 
the second consists of a critical examination of | faculty of colour. But the spirit of the times 
his principal pictures, shewing the irresistible in which he lived, and the peculiar temper of 
influence which his personal qualities and cha-| Rubens’s own mind, naturally prevented these 
racter had exercised in their conception and exe- | characteristic qualities from being exhibited 
cution. Both parts deserve the deepest atten-| now as they would have been in the age of the 
tion. The life is pleasingly narrated, and forms | Van Eycks. It had been the aim of the latter, 
an admirable introduction to the estimate of} as far as their means allowed, in the colouring 
Rubens as a painter: but we think that we as well as in the execution of their works, so to 
shall best consult the advantage of our readers, |imitate nature, that their pictures, whether 
and, at the same time, best exhibit the merits | looked at closely, or contemplated from a distance, 
of the treatise, by quoting from the latter por- | should produce, as nearly as possible, the same 
tion of it a masterly passage, illustrative of | effect ; the principal thing with Rubens, on the 


A thorough Fleming in tem- | 





the condition of painting in the Netherlands 
at the period when Rubens commenced his 
career, 

*¢ The great school of the brothers Van Eyck, 
which united with a profound and genuine en- 
thusiasm for religious subjects a pure and 
healthy feeling for nature, and a talent for por- 
traying her minutest details with truth and 
fidelity, had continued till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in some instances even later, to pro- 
duce the.most admirable works, combining the 
utmost technical perfection in touch and finish 
with most vivid and beautiful colouring. To 
this original school, however, had succeeded a 
perverted rage for imitating the Italian masters, 
which had been introduced into the Netherlands 
by a few painters of talent, particularly by Jean 
Mabuse and Bernhard van Orley. To display 
their science by throwing their figures into 
forced and difficult positions, and strongly 
marking the muscles, by which they thought to 
emulate the grandeur of Michael Angelo, and 
to exhibit their learning by the choice of my- 
thological and allegorical subjects, became the 
aim of succeeding painters; and before these 
false and artificial views of art, the spirit of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and the pure naive percep- 
tion of the truth and beauty of nature, gradually 
disappeared. In proportion as the Flemish 
painters lost the proper conception of form, and 
the feeling for delicacy and beauty of outline, it 
followed, of course, that they became more and 
more removed from nature in their desire to 
rival each other in the forced attitudes of their 
figures, and in the exhibition of nudity, until, 
at last, such disgusting caricatures were pro- 
duced as we find in the works of Martin Hems. 
cherk or Franz Floris—artists who were even 
deficient in good colouring, the old inheritance 
of the school. Some few painters, however, 
whose feeling for truth and nature repelled 


| contrary, was the general effect; and though 
| he painted the details with the greatest truth, 
he contented himself with making them subor- 
dinate to the whole, so as to resemble, nature 
at a certain distance. The means which were 
at his command in his own time for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose,—a better knowledge 
of the laws of perspective, and of the chiaro- 
scuro, that breadth of style first introduced by 
Titian and his school, and then so admirably 
practised by Michael Angelo de Caravaggio, 
and the Caracci, these he had mastered with 
the greatest energy during his long residence 
in Italy; and the more successfully, as they 
perfectly accorded with the nature of his own 
genius. But instead of that genuine religious 
enthusiasm, long since vanished, which had 
formerly inspired the Van Eycks, so as even to 
spread a certain solemnity over their scenes of 
passion, the mind of Rubens was so imbued 
with the love for dramatic representation, that 
he imparted life and movement even to subjects 
which properly demanded a certain calmness 
and repose in the treatment. A most glowing 
and creative fancy, inexhaustible in the concep- 
tion of new forms full of life and vigour, 
would naturally find even the easiest method of 
painting tedious, and thus feel the necessity of 
acquiring some method of transferring its 
creations to the canvass in the shortest time 
possible. His rare technical skill, and his 
extraordinary faculty of colour, aided Rubens 
admirably in attaining this object. He ob- 
tained at once the art of placing, with a master 
hand, the right tones in the right places, with- 
out trying all kinds of experiments with the 
colours on the pictures themselves ; and after 
he had with ease blended them together, he 
knew how to give to the whole picture the last 
finish by a few master touches in those parts 





which he had left unpainted for the purpose. 


—————s 
This mode of treatment, so characteristic of 
the turn of Rubens’s mind, is the reason 
why his pictures bear the stamp of an ori. 
ginal burst of fancy more than those of an 

other painter. Hence Rubens, beyond any 
artist of modern times, may be styled 
sketcher, in the highest and best sense 
of the word. If the greater part of his 
pietures bear upon the whole the charac. 
ter of a cheerful, jovial spirit, undisturbed 
by outward misfortunes, and a strong feeling 
of self-complacency, still these qualities are 
more particularly expressed in the style of his 
colouring. Rubens, as a colourist, might be 
called the painter of light, as Rembrandt is the 
painter of darkness. With Rubens, every 
thing is imbued with the pure element of broad 
light ; the different colours are brought close 
together in luxuriant contrast; but in their 
harmonious relation to each other they cele. 
brate a common triumph. Thus many of his 
large pictures, for instance, the ‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin’ in the cathedral of Antwerp, may 
be said to produce the same effect as a sym- 
phony, in which the united sounds of all the 
instruments blend together joyously, divinely, 
mightily. No other painter has ever known 
how to produce such a full and satisfactory 
|tone of light, such a deep chiaroscuro united 
!with such general brilliancy. Few can be 
|compared to him in the admirable gradations in 
|the keeping of the whole, and in the manner 
in which each variety of surface is distinctly 
pronounced ; the colouring of his flesh in par. 
ticular has such a vivid transparency of tone— 
such a glow of life—that it is easy to under. 
stand how Guido Reni should have been struck 
with wonder upon beholding a picture of 
Rubens for the first time, and exclaim, ‘ Does 
this painter mix blood with his colours?’ The 
creative fancy of Rubens was capable of con- 
ceiving every possible variety of subject at all 
fitted for the pencil, and the sphere was indeed 
|ample from which his remarkable cultivation of 
{mind enabled him to select. Thus he painted 
‘subjects from the Bible, from the legends of 
saints, from ancient and modern history, and 
from classical mythology ; portraits, and con- 
versation pieces; battle, and hunting pieces ; 
grotesques and landscapes. With regard to 
fertility of invention, Raphael and Albert 
Durer are the only modern painters who can 
be compared with him. There is the greatest 
difference, however, between Raphael and Ru- 
bens in this respect, as Baron von Rumohr 
has well remarked; for the peculiarity of Ra- 
phael consisted principally in the perfect com- 
prehension of his subject, and in proving on 
the canvass that he had penetrated into its 
inmost signification; whereas Rubens made 
every subject conform to his own most one- 
sided nature, and he accordingly treated all 
such as were foreign to it in a most capricious 
manner. Therefore it is, that while all the 
works painted by Rubens himself bear the true 
stamp of genius, and captivate us by the origi- 
nality and freshness of thought exhibited in 
them, as well as by the masterly keeping, the 
vigour and glow of the colouring, and the ta- 
lent displayed in the treatment altogether, yet 
the gratification we derive from them is ever 
in proportion to the harmony which existed 
between the subject and his own natural dispo- 
sition. ‘To the man’s individual nature we 
may trace the most striking characteristics of 
the painter,—his turn for dramatic conception, 
his loose and sketchy treatment. To the 
jovial, buoyant hilarity of his temper, we owe 
his decided taste for the powerful, the coarse, 
the sensual, which allowed him but seldom t@ 
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approach to a finer appreciation of form, and, 
only in some few instances, to the dignified 
expression of elevated and noble, or even of 
soft and gentle characters. In truth, he was 
so little able to divest himself of those impres- 
sions of the human form which had been early 
engrafted on his mind in his native country, 
that even when he copied from other masters— 
for instance, from Leonardo da Vinci—he un- 
consciously translated all the heads in his 
Flemish manner, and gave to the other parts of 
the body that amplitude and heaviness of cha- 
racter which was usual to him. Generally 
speaking, it is impossible to derive unmixed 
pleasure from those works of Rubens in which 
the subjects are taken from the sacred writings, 
where so much of the effect depends on the 
elevated expression of moral beauty, sanctity, 
purity, and calm beatitude; even in the treat- 
ment of subjects from the mythology of the 
ancients, indelibly associated in our minds with 
the idea of divine gracefulness and delicacy of 
form, Rubens was seldom successful: not only 
was he naturally deficient in the perception of 
such qualities, but here more particularly, his 
rash and rapid treatment, the want of study, 
defective drawing in the figure, and a capri- 
cious and unquiet arrangement of the drapery, 
are frequently and disagreeably felt. His re- 
presentations of the Madonna but seldom, and 
his representations of the Redeemer scarcely 
ever, excite those ideas which we should con- 
sider appropriate and worthy of those divine 
subjects.” 

Alter mentioning some noble exceptions to 
his last remark, Dr. Waagen proceeds to de- 
scribe in detail a number of Rubens’s chefs- 
d’euvre, in the various classes of subjects in 
which his pencil luxuriated. The description 
is accompanied by valuable critical observa- 
tons. 

Mrs. Jameson’s notes are written in a very 
lively style, evince her usual acumen, and com- 
municate much interesting information, sup- 
plementary to the text. We could not help 
smiling at the highly characteristic comment 
appended to Dr. Waagen's account of the 
* atrocious” picture, in which Rubens has re- 
presented women defending themselves from 
violence ‘‘ by biting and scratching.” 
(we end our notice as we began it) Mrs. Jame- 
son is quite right." 

A Letter to the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, 
M.P. &c. &c., on the Danger to which the 
Cénstitution is Exposed from the Encroach- 
ments of the Courts of Law. By Sir Graves 
Chamney Haughton, K.H. M.A. F.R.S. 
&e. &c. Pp. 50. London, 1840. Allen 
and Co, 

Turis is a very able pamphlet on the late 
struggle in which the Honse of Commons was 
engaged with the publisher of “ Harriet Wil- 
son” and his attorney; of which Sir Graves 
Haughton takes an enlarged and highly con- 
stitutional view. Besides its application to 
the question at issue, it presents some striking 
passages in the course of its argument, which 
we feel disposed to exemplify for their separate 
value. 

“The study of law, in which the whole fiction of the 
feudal system is still retained, being the necessary pre- 
paration of our statesmen, they seem to be always under 
its guiding influence. Hence the anxiety of those who 
brought about the revolution of 1688 to make it appear 
gitimate as well as just. bd The 
lance of power ina limited monarchy can only be kept 
right by a nicely poised opposition. A wise and consti- 
tutional monarch, therefore, will give each of the op- 
posing parties its fair share of action and influence. He 
may feel quite assured, that whatever party is in, it will, 
whatever may have been its previous pledges to the con- 
trary, lean to the interests of the crown: and, for the 
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same reason, the people will find their interests warmly 
taken up by the party in opposition. Where this prin- 
ciple is not attended to, the party that has been long 
excluded must carry on the business of government under 
the most adverse circumstances; and be driven to the 
employment of measures hostile to its own feelings, and 
to the best interests of the state. The alternate possession 


of power, therefore, by either party, should never ex- | 


ceed a few years. The monarch ought to feel that his 
own welfare, and with it that of theconstitution, must be 
compromised, sooner or later, by a predilection for any 
particular oe for he would create an oligarchy, that 
would eventually tie him hand and foot. * od 
‘The attempt to assume the right of questioning every 
authority in the realm, however high its station, cannot 
but create much confusion, as well as great impediments 
to public business; and that, too, at a period of consider- 
able difficulty, as regards the foreign and domestic rela- 
tions of the country. Besides, the judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench should have remembered, that they had 
proved themselves to be no more infallible than the rest 
of mankind; and as so many of their decisions had been 
reversed, in which they were all unanimous, it was no 
more than became considerate men to hesitate before 
they assumed so new and, to say the least, so doubtful a 
jurisdiction. * * The attempt of 
courts of law to extend their jurisdiction is not rare ; 
but on all occasions should be steadfastly resisted, or public 
affairs would from time to time be brovght into irre- 
trievable confusion, It is not long since the then King’s 
Court established in the town of Bombay attempted to 
extend its authority over the whole presidency; thereby 
causing the greatest alarm among the native population, 
and much inconvenience to the local government. In 
such cases, there is an esprit de corps, that supports and 
misleads those who -have the hardihood to make the at- 
tempt; and the necessary fictions, by which the authority 
of courts of law is extended from time to time, create a 
perpetual craving for enlarged and real jurisdiction. ‘To 
this common failing, which may be the cause of so much 
mischief, we may likewise add the peculiar views that 
belong to a lawyer’s mind, from the nature of its training. 
Nothing can be seen by him except through a legal me- 
dium; and when he hears of any difference between man 
and man, he immediately reduces it to a case of libel, of 
covenant, of debt, of assumpsit, or some other of the divi- 
sions of actions. He is like the calculating boy, who, 
when taken for the first time to the theatre, employed 
himself in counting the audience, instead of attending to 
the play. His eye distorts every form, and changes every 
colour; and if by any chance a ray of pure sunshine 
shoots athwart the gloom of his court, so unusual and 
unwelcome an intruder blinds him by its dazzling splen- 
dour. We occasivnally find some few fortunate indivi- 
duals, whose visual organs can adapt themselves to the 
necessities of courts of law, and to the ordinary scenes of 
life; but the case is so rare, that scarcely any lawyer, 
however eminent, has made a great statesman. The 
mind of a lawyer is sharp and keen enough ; and may be 
compared to a fork, which can only take up solids of a 
particular kind: but it wants the universal capacity of a 
spoon, which can not only take up all kinds of solids, but 
fluids as well. Should a subject occur into which he 
cannot stick at least one prong of his fork, he has no 
means of conveying it to his understanding. He can only 
dea! with persons; and he is, consequently, unable to 
discriminate between a man in his individual and his 
collective capacity. He knows that the members of both 
uses, as subjects of the realm, are amenable to the 
law; but he knows not that the bodies they compose 
cannot be considered as John-a-nokes or John-a-stiles; 
that is, either as plaintiffor asdefendant, * * - 
The really weak spot in the British constitution consists 
in the encroaching spirit and contumacy that may be 
successfully exhibited by the judges, under circumstances 
like those that have just occurred; and which, so far 
from being checked by public opinion, may, through 
ignorance of the constitution and the nature of the case, 
be fomented by popular clamour. * So 
much for all the cant respecting ‘the march of intellect 
in the nineteenth century!’ It is clear, that what know- 
ledge gains in surface it loses in depth.” 


The force of the last axiom, so happily ex- 
pressed, is worth a voluminous essay. With 
regard to Sir Graves’s main argument, it 
seems to us to be fallacious in this—that it 
treats interference with or opposition to the 
House of Commons as if it were the whole 
legislative power, whereas it is only a third 
portion. Thus:— 


«* Judges have so far forgotten themselves, as to claim 
superiority over the legislature! It would, indeed, bea 
strange confusion of right and wrong, if the Houses of 
Lords and Commons could be supposed to have made 
themselves amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the sovereign by their generous interference to protect 
such tribunals from being subject to royal caprice! If, in 
1689, parliament became the judge and protector of these 
courts of law, how is it amenable to them in 1839?” 

Lord Denman * ‘thought, if they might judge from 
what was said elsewhere, the object was to insult the 
courts of law, as if they were not fit to be trusted with 
any powers which might be brought to bear against the 
House of Commons. Now, he asked their lordships 
whether the judicial authority deserved such a stigma?’ 
Here it is clear that the author of these sentiments had 


LN 
totally forgotten, or supposed his hearers had, that the 
House of Commons was a master, and himself but a ser- 
vant, and that, as such, respect and obedience were his 
first duties.” 

And, again :— 

The judges ‘* must feel that, by doing so, they can give 
no man occasion to blame their conduct. But fully as 
| they are prepared to do their duty, they are bound to re- 

member that the jurisdiction of any court appointed by 
the sovereign can — extend over the subjects of the 
| realm ; and that should a case occur in which a subject 
| thinks he has reason to complain of their common master, 
‘the absolute, supreme power of the state,’ that is to say, 
of the legislature, or one of its estates, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench has no power to enter upon its considera- 
'tion. Were that court fitted by the constitution for so 
| high an office, it would then be higher than the legisla- 
| ture, and possess the power of questioning it in all its 
acts, and stand in the very contradictory position of 
having the power to rule it at its pleasure, and yet of 
| being bound by the laws it frames! ¥ * 7 
| ** That court has no more right to make the legislature, 
| or any ofits estates, amenable to its jurisdiction, than it 
| has to frame the laws of the land: indeed, the attempt 
jon its part must expose it to as much ridicule among 
| reflecting men ag if it had given judgment against the 
Emperor of Morocco.” 


But, after all, the point at issue seems to be 
whether the three estates having made laws, 
each individual of these three (or the whole tri- 
union while the laws exist) is separately pro- 
tected from their administration ? We are not 
wise enough to solve the difficulty. 





BENNETT’S VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE. 
(Concluding notice. ] 
WE have now to conclude our review of this 
work, which we do with our promised extract 
relating to the molluscs, so interesting to na- 
tural history :— 

Molluscs. —‘* Carinaria Vitrea.—Our first 
acquaintance with this extraordinary Heter- 
opod (which would appear to hold a station in- 
termediate to testaceous and naked molluses) 
occurred off Pitcairn’s Island, by the capture 
of two living examples near the surface of the 
deep blue water which surrounds that coast. 


The Pyrosome. 


The Carinaria Vitrea. 


We subsequently met with specimens in other 
parts of the Pacific, from lat. 3° to 39° N., 
and from 2° tg 26° S.; and also in the 
Straits of Timor. The average length of the 
species is two inches. Its structure is gela- 
tinous, sufficiently firm (being invested in a 
stout membrane), and semi-pellucid. The body 
is smooth, cylindrical, arched, and tapers to a 





point at the tail, It has, in its interior, an 
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opaque oval viscus of an amber colour. The 
head is chiefly to be distinguished by a circular 
mouth, and a black speck, planted on each of 
its sides, and which would appear to perform 
the office of an eye. The mouth has projecting 
lips, and contains a long, hard, and cylindrical 
tube, or tongue, provided on its inner margin 
with short rigid hooks, which are alternately 
projected and returned by a rapid rotatory 
motion: the protrusion and retraction of the 
hooks being attended by similar changes in the 
tube itself. An erect cylindrical fin arises from 
the posterior third of the back, and a broader 
fin occupies the corresponding surface of the 
abdomen. The dorsal fin is covered by an ex- 
ceedingly delicate and beautiful vitreous shell, 
of small size, perfectly transparent, and shaped 
like a cornucopia. Some few examples of the 
same species, which we obtained, were desti- 
tute of this shell; and their naked dorsal fin 
bore no appearance of its having been recently 
present. I have also found the shell alone, 
floating empty on the surface of the sea. 

‘© The Pyrosome is, strictly speaking, an 
aggregate tunicary, or body composed of an 
aggregation of small animals, perforated at 
both extremities, united at their bases, and 
enclosed in a common membrane, or tunic. I 
shall, however, for the convenience of descrip- 
tion, speak of it as of one complete animal. 
The average size of the specimens we procured 
was from four to six inches in length, and from 
one and a half to two inches in circumference. 
The body is cylindrical, and rounded and im- 
pervious at one extremity, while the opposite 
is flat, and perforated in its centre by a circular 
orifice, conducting to a capacious straight tube 
that occupies the interior of the body. It is 
colourless, and its surface is studded with pearly 
tubercles, perforated at their apices, and spread 
with many papillous appendages. The struc- 
ture of the body is gelatinous, and contains 
myriads of small brown specks, in which the 
phosphorescent power, for which this mollusc is 
so remarkable, would appear to reside. When 
assembled in the sea, and, as is usually the 
case, near the surface, these creatures present 
a gorgeous spectacle; their vivid phosphoric 
light being sufficient to illuminate, not only 
the extent of ocean they occupy, but also the 
air above, rendering all surrounding objects 
visible during the darkest night, and permit- 
ting a book to be read on the deck, or near the 
stern-cabin windows of a ship. They are occa- 
sionally collected together in incredible num- 
bers: on two occasions, at midnight, in lats. 2° 
and 4° N., Atlantic Ocean (when I had the 

fortune to see these molluscs in their 
zenith of splendour), the ship sailed over many 
miles of water which they had illuminated, and 
in which they were so densely crowded as to 
be taken to any amount by buckets or nets. 
When captured, they exhibited no signs of ani- 
mation, and emitted a peculiar half-fishy odour. 
When kept in a vessel of sea-water, and allowed 
to be tranquil, their light was withheld, or 
only sparingly displayed; but when they were 
handled, or the water in which they were con- 
tained was agitated, their body instantly be- 
came one blaze of phosphoric light, which, upon 
close examination, could be observed to proceed 
from myriads of luminous dots, occupying the 
situations of the small brown specks noticeable 
in the fleshy structure of the mollusc. Upon 
the irritating canse* being removed, the phos- 
phoric light gradually expired, and the pyro- 
some remained in darkness until again dis. 


“* «Friction is not the only cause of the pyrosome 
emitting its light; for the slightest touch on one part of 


‘its body is sufficient to illuminate the whole.” 








turbed, when it once more illuminated sur- 
rounding objects with its vivid gleam; and 
this was repeated until after the death of the 
animal, when no luminous effect could be re- 
produced. When living specimens were im- 
mersed in fresh water, they not only existed 
for some hours, but emitted a constant light; 
even after they had been so much enfeebled as 
to cease to give light in sea-water, or after 
they had been seriously mutilated, their phos- 
phorescence invariably reappeared when they 
were put into fresh water, which appears to act 
as a peculiar stimulus in reproducing the phos- 
phoric light of these, as well as of most other 
marine luminous animals. The pyrosome does 
not communicate its luminosity to water, nor 
to any object in contact with it (like many 
luminous medusz), its body being enveloped in 
a membrane that has no luminous secretion. 
But when the mollusc is cut open in water, 
some of the brown specks before-mentioned 
will escape, and, diffusing themselves through 
the fluid, shine independent of the animal: in 
this respect, as well as in their structure and 
colour, bearing some resemblance to the lumi- 
nous scale on the abdomen of the small fire-fly 
of Bengal. When this mollusc is first removed 
from the sea, the orifice, or mouth, at one ex- 
tremity of its body, is nearly as wide as the tube 
within ; but, should the body be much handled, 
and kept long in water, this orifice closes by 
the contraction of a smooth membrane that 
surrounds it like a sphincter, water being at 
the same time retained within the cavity of the 
body. This contraction of the sphincter mem- 
brane is the only movement I have seen the 
pyrosome effect; although it is said that the 
creature has also the power of contracting and 
dilating its entire body.” 

With these extracts we conclude our notice 
of a publication which well deserves to be 
ranged on the shelf with our best and most 
instructive Voyages. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Acheen, and the Ports of the North and East 
Coasts of Sumatra; with incidental Notices 
of the Trade in Eastern Seas, and the 
Aggressions of the Dutch. By John Ander- 
son, Esq. late of the E. I. C. Civil Service, 
Pinang, Singapore, and Malacca. 8vo. pp. 
240. London, 1840. Allen and Co. 
A map and succinct description by one who 
has served in these parts makes us better 
acquainted with Sumatra, Banca, Lingin, 
Billiton, &c. &c. than when they are casually 
mentioned in larger works; but the chief 
interest of this volume lies in its pointing out 
our past relations with Sumatra, and directing 
attention to the means, apparently systemati- 
cally, pursuing by the Dutch government to 
assume an ascendancy in the Eastern seas} 
injurious to English commerce and power. 
Movxon’s Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
(With Mr. George Darley’s Introduction). 
WE. have now before us eight more parts 
(VIII. to XV.) of this clearly printed and 
handsome edition. One other part completes 
it. Need we hint what treasures of poetry and 
genius are here garnered up ? No! generations 
have acknowledged and will acknowledge them. 
Timon, but not of Athens. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Saunders and Otley. 
WHEN we read the first few pages of this book, 
we at once acknowledged the talent of the 
writer, and looked forward to a literary and 
mental treat from his labours. But as we ad- 
vanced the scene changed,—not that the talent 
failed,--but we found we were engaged on a 





series of fierce democratical diatribes against 
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the church, the aristocracy, the government, 
the legislature, the religious party called saints, 
and, in short, against nearly all existing society 
and established institutions. Having run this 
muck, we can only report that the author is a 
person of no common ability; and that, in the 
course of his work, he introduces an account of 
the early differences between the late Queen 
Caroline and George IV., which he seasons 
with the strongest revilings of the latter. 

The Poems of Schiller Explained ; with a Glossary, §c., 
by Edmund Bach, of the British Museum. Pp, 14], 
(London, Black and Armstrong.)—Though purporting to 
be only a key to Schiller’s Poems, this little volume con- 
tains much of interest for the German scholar and critic; 
and at the same time suggests the value of poetical 
thoughts and expressions which are applicable to all Jan- 
guages. As illustrations of the poet himself, every page 
may be consulted with advantage; but, perhaps, the 
higher use of the book will be the glimpses of insight it 
gives us into the copious language in which he wrote. 

Eighty French Consonants, §c., by J. Tourner. Pp, 68, 
(London, Templeman.)—A very small tome, with some 
useful observations on the French language. 

A Letter to the Human Race, by a Brother. Pp. 91. 
(London, Wilson.)—Such a letter should be prepaid. It 
is meant for the lower orders, and mingles many objec- 
tionable with unobjectionable principles and opinions, 

Histoire d’ Angleterre, par M. A. Roche. vo. 2 vols. 
(London, Dulau and Co.)—This history, compiled from 
the best English historians, and those of France who have 
treated of English history, is written principally for the 
consideration of youth, and is, in fact, a resumé of the 
lectures which the author has delivered as Professeur 
d'Histoire. The language is good, and the statements 
and opinion —— impartial. The work, therefore, will 
be found serviceable for readers who desire at the same 
time to become acquainted with the history, and improve 
their knowledge of the French tongue, 

A Letter to Dr. Chambers, c. relating to the Nature and 
Proper Treatment of Gout, by Sir C. Scudamore, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Pp. 59. (London, Longman and Co.)—No one 
has written more effectually on the subject of gout than 
Sir C. Scudamore, and those who suffer from that pain- 
ful disease will hasten to read this new exposition of his 
further experience. He approves of colchicum, not asa 
specific, but sparingly administered as an auxiliary to 
temperance in diet, varying with every individual con- 
stitution. Other points of interest are also raised and 
explained: the result of which is that there is no spe- 
cific remedy, though the disorder may be much alleviated 
by skilful treatment. 

The Sacred Epistics Explained, &c., by Jeannette W. 
Dawe. Pp. 216. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) — 
‘* Familiarised for young Christians,” with geographical 
and descriptive notices at once useful and pleasant. 

The Festivals of the Lord, §c., by Morris J. Raphael. 
Pp. 156. (London, Sherwood and Co.)—An account of 
the Jewish festivals all over the world, one of the imme- 
diate objects of which will shew that the horrid crime al- 
leged against the Israelites at Damascus can have no 
foundation in any of their rites or ceremonies, 

Popular Outlines on the Principles and Practice of Home- 
opathy, by F. Blagdon Harral, Surgeon. Pp.13. (Lon- 
don, T. Hurst.) — This little book is like a homeopathic 
dose of publications. Jt is very small, but gives a favour- 
able outline of the doctrine supported by Mr. Harral, 

Dictionary of the Art of Printing. No.1. By W. Savage. 
8vo. pp. 48. (London, Longman and Co.)—The com- 
mencement of a very useful work, to the progress of which 
we shall look with interest. ‘There is much curious infor- 
mation in it. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Apri 8. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair.— The following communications 
were read :—1. ‘On the great Fault called the 
Horse, in the Forest of Dean Coalfield,’ by Mr. 
Buddle. The term fault is not employed in 
this case to designate the dislocation, but the 
thinning out of a stratum ; and the horse is a 
mass of sandstone, which occupies the place of 
a portion of a coal-seam called the Coleford 
High Delf, or the 23d from the surface. Its 
extent is not known, but it has been traced for 
about two miles; and its breadth has been 
ascertained to be from 270 to 340 yards. On 
each side of the horse the thickness of the 
seam varies greatly, in consequence of the 
upper surface presenting considerable depres- 
sions, called by the colliers ‘ lows,” but the 
under surface is generally level. The roof of 
the seam is formed of the same sandstone as 
the horse, and the floor is composed of shale. 
The coal under the lows is generally deterio- 
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rated by an admixture of particles of the sand- 
stone of the roof, but it contains no erratic 
boulders, angular fragments, or gravel. In 
the sandstone forming the roof there are fer- 
ruginous sandstone concretions or nodules, 
some of which are separable from the matrix ; 
also angular fragments of imperfect casts of 
vegetables ; and in some parts of the horse 
and lows is a sandstone breccia, formed of 
quartz pebbles, fragments of coal, ironstone, 
and vegetable remains. The sandstone ex- 
tends to the surface in the portion of the field 
immediately over that in which the horse has 
been traced ; there are, however, no indications 
above-ground by which the fault can be fol- 
lowed beyond the limit to which it has been 
explored in the workings. In its under-ground 
character the horse is similar to the ‘* washes” 
in many coal districts; but it differs in not 
lying beneath the bed ofa river, or in the 
bottom of a valley, or extending upwards 
through the strata and shewing itself on the 
surface. Future workings must determine 
whether in other portions of the field the 
horse affects the overlying beds of coal; but 
in the Park End Colliery, situated 50 fathoms 
above the Coleford High Delf seam, and about 
two miles to the south-east of the fault, in the 
direction of its probable prolongation, a great 
succession of lows has been met with. Re- 
specting the origin of the Coleford High Delf 
seam, and the phenomena presented by the 
horse as well as by the surface of the coal, 
Mr. Buddle is of opinion that the seam was 
accumulated in a deep, tranquil lake ; and that 
the total excavation of the coal at the ‘ fault,” 
and its partial removal in the vicinity, were 
effected during a drainage of the lake, and 
previously to the deposition of the overlying 
sandstone, the ‘‘ horse’? being due to the 
action of the principal stream, and the undu- 
lations on the surface of the coal to minor 
collateral currents. The paper was illustrated 
by a beautiful model, constructed’ by Mr. Sop- 
with. —. 2. ‘ Remarks on the Structure of the 
Royal George, and on the Condition of the 
Timber and other Materials brought up during 
the Operations of Col. Pasley in 1839,’ by Mr. 
Creuze. The Royal George was the first ship 
builton the improved dimensions recommended 
in consequence of an inquiry into the superior 
sailing qualities of the vessels of war in the 
French and’ Spanish services. She was com- 
menced at Woolwich in 1746, launched in 
1756, and after bearing’ a very high character 
as a ship-of-war for twenty-six years, was 
accidentally sunk at Spithead on the 29th of 
August, 1782. From an examination of the 
various portions of the wreck recovered by the 
operations of Col. Pasley, Mr. Creuze states 
that the great agent in the work of destruction 
during the fifty-seven years since the loss of 
the. Royal George has been “ the worm,” 
which has gradually, by its innumerable per- 
forations on every exposed portion of the wood- 
work, reduced it to such a state as to enable 
the constant wash of the tides to abrade it 
layer by layer. The portion of the ship which 
has been thus removed is considered to be the 
Whole of the upper part, including the topsides 
above the line of the middle-deck ports. The 
portions of the recovered timbers which had 
been buried in the mud were perfectly sound ; 
and Mr. Creuze is of opinion that the bottom 
of the ship, which is thus protected, and too 
deeply inhumed to be affected by the explo- 
sions, will last for ages. Some portions of the 
copper have undergone so little change that 
several whole sheets average the same weight 
per square foot'as those new used inthe royal 





navy ; and this state of preservation, Mr. Creuze 
believes, may be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple applied by Sir Humphry Davy to the 
protection of the sheathing of ships. The cast- 
iron guns which have been recovered were so 
much softened as to be easily abraded by the 
finger-nail to the depth of one-sixteenth and 
one-eighth of an inch, but they gradually hard- 
ened on exposure to the atmosphere. The 
brass guns are as sharp in their ornamental 
castings, and apparently as sound, as at their 
first immersion. A piece of two-and-a-half 
inch cable-layed cordage, made from a speci- 
men of tarred rope (possibly part of the ship's 
old junk for sea-store, or of one of the cables 
used in an attempt to weigh her soon after she 
sunk), was found to bear 2lcwt. 3qrs. 7lbs.; 
while a similar cable, made from yarn spun in 
1830, bore only 20cwt. Iqr. 7lbs. Mr. Creuze 
then stated some peculiarities in the structure 
of the Royal George, and concluded with a de- 
scriptive catalogue of a series of specimens 
which accompanied the paper.—3. A letter by 
Mr. C. Hullmandel, ‘On the Subsidence of 
the Coast near Puzzuoli.’ In the year 1813, 
Mr. Hullmandel resided for four months in 
the Capuchin Convent at the entrance of the 
town of Puzzuoli, and situated between the 
road from Naples and the sea. The oldest 
friar, then ninety-three years of age, and styled 
il molto reverende,”’ stated that the road, 
when he was a young man, passed on the sea- 
ward side of the convent, but that, from the 
gradual subsiding of the soil, it had been found 
necessary to alter the course. While Mr. 
Hullmandel resided in the convent, the refec- 
tory and the entrance-gate were from six to 
twelve inches under water whenever strong 
westerly winds prevailed ; but thirty years be- 
fore such events never took place. ‘he small 
wharf at Puzzuoli is also constantly under 
water during westerly winds, These circum- 
stances, Mr. Hullmandel thinks, prove a gra- 
dual subsidence of the soil ; because it is not pro- 
bable that the builders of the convent and of the 
wharf would have so placed their structures as to 
have exposed them to inundations.—4. ‘ A No- 
tice on Borneo Proper,’ by Mr. Tradescant 
Lay. Borneo Proper consists, as far as the 
author’s observations extended, of sandstone ; 
but near the mouth of the river, flowing past 
Borneo city, is an islet which yields coal, and is 
called by the natives Palu Cheonin, or Mirror 
Island,—in allusion, Mr. Lay supposes, to the 
brightness of the coal. Lignite is also found 
in sandstone at a place called Kianggi, situated 
in a deep valley or ravine, not far from Borneo 
city. The bed extends obliquely from one 
bank to the other, at an angle of about 45°, 
with a rivulet, and it is stated to be more than 
two yards in breadth. The whole of the pen- 
insula constituting this part of Borneo is 
formed of sharp steep hills, which gradually 
become more lofty towards the south-west, 
but upon the main land on the other side of 
the river the ridges are supposed to range at 
right angles to the mountains. Their compo- 
sition is a very soft sandstone, alternating with 
clay ; but at one point, on the summit of a hill, 
Mr. Lay noticed the outcrop of a hard red 
sandstone, composed of angular and rounded 
masses of quartz, black mica, and a ferruginous 
cement.—5. ‘On some Geological Specimens 
from Syria,’ by Mr. Williamson. The speci- 
mens were collected by Mr. Heugh, who also 
furnished the author with a few notes respect- 
ing the localities whence they were obtained. 
The chief points are the vicinity of Beyroot, 
and Gebel Suneen, which rises immediately 
above that’ town, and constitutes the south- 





— 
eastern ridge of the Lebanon range. The 
formations comprising the tongue of land on 
which Beyroot stands are a hard cream- 
coloured limestone, containing layers of flints, 
and an overlying soft calcareous rock, used in 
masonry on account of its withstanding the 
shocks of earthquakes better than the compact 
limestone. The structure of Gebel Suneen is 
as follows: —Compact limestone, forming the 
base of the mountain, 1200 to 1500 feet; 
coarse silicious conglomerate, containing seams 
of lignite, 800 feet; compact limestone, 
abounding in fossil shells, 2000 feet; a ferru- 
ginous rock, formed of grains of sand thickly 
coated with hydrated oxide of iron, 50 feet ; 
a seam of oysters, which may be traced around 
the mountain; and compact limestone, 100 
feet, forming the summit of the mountain.— 
Mr. Williamson does not venture to define 
precisely the age of these rocks; but from the 
general resemblance of the shells he believes 
that it may be considered to be nearly that 
of the cretaceous series. The collection 


contains specimens of Clypea brevissima from 
near Tupoli, on the road to the Cedars, about 
thirty miles north of Beyroot. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY, 
TuEspDAY, 19th.—Read, a paper by Mr. Pol« 
lock, ‘On the Application of Dr. Black’s Law 
of Capacity to the Explanation of Electrical 
Phenomena.’ The law was applied to the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the Leyden jar, 
of Zamboni’s pile, and of the secondary wire: 
the first set included the charge of the Leyden 
jar, comprising induction and insulation, and 
the discharge, with the phenomenon of the 
shock; the second, the action of Zamboni's 
pile dependent upon induction, not conduction 3 
induction the effect of expansion or contraction 
from the motion of latent heat; insulation in a 
ratio with expansibility, as in the case of air, 
and the action of the pile while charging and 
discharging ; the third, the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the latent heat of a secondary 
wire by the primary current. These were the 
several divisions and subdivisions of the subject. 
The conclusion Mr. Pollock draws from an ex« 
amination of the affections of the latent heat in 
the several instances discussed is, that ‘‘ there 
can be no separate or distinct electric fluid but 
the latent heat of bodies.’ Because, he says, 
by change of capacity in the Leyden jar, Zam. 
boni’s pile, and the secondary wire, the equili- 
brium of their latent heat is disturbed, and on 
the restoration of the equilibrium taking place 
through the human body, the electric pheno« 
menon of the shock is felt. This is true of the 
disturbance and restoration of the equilibrium 
of the electric fluid, upon which the phenomena 
of the charge and discharge seem to depend. 
But it appears to us, on a slight consideration 
of the subject whilst writing these remarks, an 
assumption not at all borne out by facts, that 
in either of the cases stated the latent heat of 
the bodies is increased or diminished. Elec- 
tricity has been proved to be, and especially in 
the case of the Leyden jar, all deposited on the 
surface of bodies. This requires no change of 
capacity in the substances upon which the fluid 
may be accumulated. And, besides, if the la- 
tent heat of bodies be increased or diminished, a 
change of condition—a sensible change—would 
necessarily ensue; that is, in relation to so- 
lidity, plasticity, fluidity, or the gaséous state. 
Doubtless, however, Mr. Pollock has well con- 
sidered the subject in all its bearings.Read, 
also, ‘An Account of a new and cheap Method 

f obtaining Copies of Medals, Coins, &c., by 
he Galvanic Process.’ 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, 15th.—Mr. Macilwain ‘On Respira- 
tion, and its Relation to Animal Temperature.’ 
The opinion that the lungs of living beings 
generate heat by the chemical action which is 
supposed in them to occur during respiration 
by the absorption of oxygen, and by the expul- 
sion of carbonic acid, has been entertained by 
men of great eminence. It is, however, by no 
means proved; nor is it, according to Mr. 
Macilwain, tenable. He conceives that their 
operation is to regulate and adjust, not to 
generate, heat. ‘The facts in support of this 
view are most numerous, and it is based on 
most extensive induction. Time, he observed, 
however, would only permit him, on this occa- 
sion, to enter upon a limited induction—to do 
little more than suggest for others’ inquiry. 
And space will only allow of our touching very 
lightly this interesting subject. The facts 
brought forward strongest in support of the 
illustrator’s opinion were, the breathing of the 
frog through his skin during cold weather, but 
with his lungs also, if the temperature be 
raised ; the torpor of the snail in extreme hot 
or cold weather, but with the remarkable differ- 
ence that, in the former case, the lungs are in 
action, whilst in the latter they cease their 
functions; the similar effort of the skin and 
lungs to relieve the oppressed horse when first 
galloped, by the cooling effects of evaporation, 
and by the exposure of the blood to atmospheric 
influence; and, lastly, because of our limited 
space, the excessive heat of diseased lungs, 
which is only reconcilable to their operation 
being a cooling one when in healthy action. 
The subject was ably treated.—When Mr. 
Macilwain concluded, Mr. Faraday directed 
attention to a shot which had been received 
from Woolwich. Experiment had shewn that 
by filling a hollow iron shot with lead, its 
speed and force, when fired, were greatly 
increased ; but a singular effect on the heavier 
metal was observed, the lead was found to 
have receded, to have been compressed into 
one half the space it occupied previously to 
being discharged from the gun. In the case 
exhibited, the iron case or shell had been filled 
with leaden bullets, round of course, but after 
being fired and the iron shell broken, it was 
seen that all the balls had coalesced, each 
sphere had become a polyhedron, and complete 
aggregation had ensued. ‘This effect is doubt- 
less attributable to the difference of inertia in 
the two metals, and to the instant of time that 
elapses before the inner metal is acted upon by 
the enormous force of the explosion. 


MR. SPENCER ON SOLDERING METALS. 
‘On the Theory and Practice of Soldering 
Metals,’ by Thomas Spencer.—The process of 
uniting lead to lead, and other metals, without 
solder, has recently attracted considerable 
attention. It was introduced into this country, 
and made public, about a month ago, from 
France, by the patentees. But it appears that, 
previously to this, Mr. Spencer had investi- 
gated the theory and practice of soldering ; 
had discovered by ingenious reasoning and 
experiments the identical process ; had given 
notice to the Liverpool Polytechnic Society of 
& paper on the subject; and had detailed the 
principles to a number of individuals, members 
of that Society, and to persons practically 
engaged in business requiring the process. 
The paper, however, was read on the 14th, 
and was published in ‘* The Liverpool Journal” 
of Saturday last, the 16th May. Thus delay 


prived Mr. Spencer of the fame of inventor or 
discoverer, although all who read his paper 
will be satisfied that his views, reasonings, and 
experiments, were original, and will award 
him the credit and praise due to his sagacity 
and success. The former case to which we 
have alluded is the electrotype, as it has been 
since termed, the discovery of which has been 
attributed to Professor Jacobi of St. Peters- 
burg, in consequence of his allusion to the 
elements of the process in a letter to Mr. 
Faraday, published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine” of September of last year, although 
Mr. Spencer had given notice of his paper to 
the British Association in August, but which 
was prevented being read for the reasons given 
in his pamphlet in October last. This publi- 
cation described the whole process, and con- 
tained suggestions upon which most of the 
recent improvements of the electrotype have 
been based. But enough upon this point: the 
important inventions, as yet ii: their infancy, 
will continue to benefit mankina long after the 
names of the inventors will have passed away ; 
and this the more likely, as neither of the 
processes have been named Delbueckotype, 
Reichmondtype, Spencerotype, or Jacobitype ; 
and each of these individuals will have had the 
satisfaction of believing that he had contri- 
buted to the knowledge of his race. The 
immediate subject, however, under notice is 
the union of metals without solder, and we 
avail ourselves of the details in ‘* The Liver- 
pool Journal” to give a brief sketch of the 
novelty. Mr. Spencer, from various experi- 
ments to investigate the philosophy of solder- 
ing, had observed that hydrogen was always 
present, and that too in a state of comparative 
freedom ; and supposing that this gas was the 
predisposing cause of the adhesion in the pro- 
cess of soldering, it appeared highly probable 
that any substance that would admit of a still 
greater portion of hydrogen being set free by 
the soldering-iron, would, in a practical sense, 
answer the purpose still better than resin. He 
then proceeded to ascertain the substances 
having a chemical composition analogous to 
resin, and he found the following, which are 
arranged in a tabular form with reference to 
their relative value in free hydrogen :— 


Hydrogen 

unconnected 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. with Oxyg. 
Pure naphtha---- 6 ++ 6G «© O «+ 6 
Bees’ waxX----+e.« ll 1 10 
Oil turpentine -- 13 10 1 9 
Resin... -......06 13 ll 2 9 
Camphor --++++-- 10 8 1 7 


All these substances were employed for the pur- 
poses of soft soldering, and had superiority the 
one over the other, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of this gas liberated. This induced him, 
in the next experiments, to project a jet of 
hydrogen on the metals to be soldered, using 
the hot iron as ordinarily, and he at last suc- 
ceeded in causing complete adherence between 
two metals when the gas was perfectly dry; 
but, in order to get rid of the hot iron altoge- 
ther, the oxy-hydrogen flame was employed, 
the heat of which, however, was found too in- 
tense, until decreased by the super-addition of 
an equal portion of atmospheric air. And now, 
a stream of the gases thus diluted being ignited, 
and the flame directed on a piece of tin to be 
attached to a piece of sheet copper, adherence 
at once took place. Mr. Spencer next directed 
the flame on two pieces of lead, the edges being 
brought together; but found that the flame 
was far too intense, a hole being fused wherever 
the flame was directed, and apparent oxidation 
took place on the surface. To get rid of the 





and untoward circumstances have again de- 


intensity of the flame, he added a greater por- 





tion of atmospheric air ; and, on doing so, foun 
it very much less intense: but, at the same 
time, it rapidly oxidised the surface of the lead, 
and adhesion between the two pieces took place 
very partially. It appeared now abundantly 
evident, that there was an absence of hydrogen, 
and, to supply the apparent deficiency, he addeda 
portion of it to the gas-holder containing the 
mixed gases and the air, and directed an ignited 
stream of this mixture on the edges of two 
pieces of lead brought together, and found they 
were very neatly and expeditiously fused into 
one. He tried the same mixture on two pieces 
of copper, but found this combination of the 
gases not intense enough to fuse the edges to. 
gether; but, at the same time, had no doubt 
but a well-regulated mixture would answer the 
desired object: and in this case, of course, oxygen 
would have to be added. Speaking of the 
French process, Mr. Spencer says “ there is a 
slight difference in the method employed by 
M. Reichmond—it being, as far as I have seen, 
only applicable to fuse together the edges of 
lead—it being a mixture of hydrogen and at- 
mospheric air only. To fuse together the 
harder metals will, I apprehend, require the 
adoption of my method of applying a greater 
amount of artificially acquired oxygen.” 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Woronzow GreEiG, Esq. in the chair 
Fellows were elected.—Read, ‘ Report of the 
Working of the Registration and Marriage 
Acts during the two Years, 1837-8 and 1838-9, 
in the Registration District of Manchester,’ 
by William Johns, M.D. Superintendent. 
Registrar. In the returns made by parlia- 
ment, Manchester is included in a division 
embracing several adjoining districts, among 
which is the contiguous town of Salford, with 
about twenty other hamlets or chapelries, 
covering a space of 37,797 acres, and contain- 
ing a population of 236,933. The number of 
births registered during the first year was 
5458 (2792 males, 2666 females); and during 
the second year, 6358 (3303 males, 3055 
females); being an increase of 900 on the 
former year. The proportion of males to 
females is as 51°582 to 48°418, giving an excess 
of male births 3:164, or rather more than 3} per 
cent. During the two years, in 11,816 births 
there was one case only of triplets, and 127 of 
twins, The twins are in the ratio of 1-0748 in 
every hundred. Cuvier estimated the average 
of twin births at two in 1500. The registered 
deaths during the first year were 5611, and in 
the second year 6234 ; being an increase of 623. 
The males in the two years amounted to 6174, 
females to 5671. The proportion of males to 
females is as 52°123 to 47°877, being an excess 
of 4246, or nearly 4} per cent; the excess of 
male over female births is 3-164, or 35 per 
cent, as has been stated: so that, although 
within a given period there are more males 
than females born, within the same period 
there is a greater proportion of male deaths 
than of male births. In the Manchester 
district the excess of male deaths above 
male births is 1-082 in every hundred. We 
pass over the comparative deficiency in the 
number of births registered ; coroners’ inquests 
about 4, in every hundred deaths; deaths in 
public institutions; diseases; and suchlike 
details, being chiefly of local interest, and come 
to that part of the memoir referring to marks 
and signatures in the registers as indicating 
the state of education. These shew a differ- 
ence in the class of persons signing the re- 
gistry of births from those signing the regis- 





wy of deaths; in the former case the marks 
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are in excess 22°32, in the latter case 18°14—} 
a difference of about 2 per cent, owing, most 
likely, to the more frequent registry of births 


hill, upon which was the Village that gave its 
name to the voleano. In the great outer crater 
there were no currents of lava, nor any of the 


Se 
mined the specific heat of iron, for example, in 
different states of carburation ; viz. in that of 
steel, of fine metal, and of white metal. A 


by the mothers, and shewing that these are| characteristics of craters now in activity. He! similar method had been tried with most of the 


less able to write. Uniting the births and 
deaths, the signatures are to marks as 39°8 to 
60°2, exhibiting a lamentable deficiency in the 
state of public education, when only 40 persons 
in 100 are found capable of attesting some} 
of the most important events in civil society ! | 
In the state of education in the different| 
districts there is a yet more marked differ. 
ence. In Ancoats the proportion of signatures | 
is only 26 per cent, or nearly three out of | 


considered it to be a true crater of elevation.— 
M. Fontan, who has already published the re- 
sult of his examination of the mineral waters 


of the Pyrenees, has lately been visiting Ger-| 


many, Belgium, Switzerland, and Savoy: he 
now addressed to the Academy the observations 
he had made on the mineral waters of those 
countries. With regard to the sulphureous 
waters, he inferred that the causes of their 


being sulphureous were accidental, and arose 


other metals. M. Regnault then explained 
several] differences of numbers, as determined 
‘by himself, compared with those of Messrs. 
Dulong and Petit: he conceived that they had 
valued the atomic weights of the substances too 
\highly. He himself had not, in all cases, 
\adopted the atomic weights as determined by 
| M. Berzelius: thus, he had taken the atomic 
| weight of silver at just one half of what that 
illustrious chemist had done; while, on the 


four persons incapable of writing! In Lon-|from the disoxygenation of a sulphate, com-j other hand, he had made the number for bis- 
don Road, 34; in St. George’s, 43; in Deans- monly of calcium or magnesia, sometimes of} muth 1330, instead of 887. ‘The law of spe- 


gate, 44; and in Market Street, nearly 60. 
It is not easy to explain these discrepancies. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that the signa- 
tures in attestation of the solemnisation of 
marriages exceed the attestations by marks ; 
the difference is 10 per cent in favour of signa- 
tures. These facts would lead to the inference 
that the parties forming marriages are gene- 
rally a better instructed and higher class than 
the average of the population, or that they are 
usually at a time of life when the effects of an 
early education have not been erased by dis- 
ease and neglect. Some conversation followed 
the reading of the paper. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Arnrit 27th. The Marquess of Northampton 
in the chair.—Signor Gasparo Fossati, architect 
to the Emperor of all the Russias, was elected a 
corresponding member. The Duke di Serradi- 


falco acknowledged his election.—Signor Bol- 
sato and Herr Carl Tottie presented donations. 
—Mr. Fowler exhibited some remains of 
Roman work recently discovered in the City. 


—An essay was read by Mr. George Alexander 
‘On the Classification of Egyptian Architec- 
ture.” The writer endeavoured, by some of 
the existing buildings, the dates of which are 
known, to apportion particular styles, or 
peculiarities of design, to particular dynasties. 
—Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Hamilton, and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, bore part in a long con- 
versation on the subject——Mr. Godwin, jun. 
read a paper ‘On the Origin of the Vertical 
Line in the Buildings of Ancient Rome, and 
the Return to the Use of the Horizontal. Line 
exhibited in the Palazzi of Modern Italy.’ 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Scieno2s, May 19, 1840. 

May 11.—The proceedings coramenced by the 
election of a president for the ‘remainder of the 
year, in the room of M. Poissor:; and the choice 
of the Academy fell almost ur.animously on M. 
Poncelet. M. Bessel, Directsor of the Observa- 
tory of Konigsberg, was elec ted foreign corre- 
sponding member. 

_M. Puissant presented tihe second volume of 
his “ Description Géometri que de la France,” 
composed by him from the memoirs of the en- 
gineers whose surveys ly2 directed. M. de 
Blainville read a long ‘report on a supple- 
mentary memoir by M. J‘oville, on the struc- 
ture of the brain.—A let ter was read from M. 

ne Pilla, the learne/i Italian geologist, to 
M. Elie de Beaumont, in which he declared 
that he renounced his ‘opposition to the theory 
of craters of elevation, in consequence of his 
aving examined the e xtinct volcano of Bocca- 
monfina. Here there xvas a vast circular crater 
steatly truncated, and, surrounded by parasitic 
Cones, in the midst of the Apennines. In the 
middle of this crater ‘was a plain, and in the 


soda, by means of organic matters in a state of 
decomposition ; and that all the sulphureous 
springs he had examined were from four to five 
times weaker than those of the Pyrenees, the 
waters of Scheisnach excepted.—M. Riviére ad- 
dressed a memoir to the Academy on the strata 
of the paleotheric group of La Vendée, forming 
part of his general description of the geological 
structure of that part of France. He shewed 
in it that this group is represented in La Ven- 
dée by nothing more than slips of the miocene 
period, and of the eocene, such as at the Grande 
Cheveriére and La Gariopiére, for the former ; 
and at the island of Noirmoutiers, at Bouin, 
and Sallairtaine, for the other. There are no 
igneous rocks in La Vendée to account for the 
upheaving of the paleotheric formation ; but 
those of the eocene period were observed to 
accord in their general inclination with those 
of the island of Corsica, viz. from north to 
south; while those of the miocene period 
agreed with the Western Alps, and dip towards 
S.S.W.—Count Demidoff communicated a note 
on the temperature of the Crimea, and other 
adjacent parts of Russia. The mean tempera- 
ture for the last fourteen years had been 9° 34’ 
of the centigrade scale.—Some improvements 
in the fixing of photographic impressions was 
communicated by M. Choiselat. 

At a former sitting, a memoir was read from 
M. Baudremont, on the application of the spe- 
cific heat of bodies to the determination of their 
atomic weight, in which the author declared his 
conviction that the method of cooling, to deter- 
mine caloric capacity, was not applicable ex- 
cept to a certain number of bodies. He con- 
ceived, also, that the elementary substances are 
not composed ofatoms placed in immediate 
juxtaposition, butof divisible molecules. 

M. Regnault read an elaborate memoir on 
the specific_heat of simple substances. He 
commenced by an historical review of the la- 
bours already expended upon this subject, and 
dwelt much upon the law discovered by Dulong 
and Petit, a law which was now doubtful, on 
account of the anomalies found when the 
atomic weights, badly determined at the time 
of their experiments, were replaced by the real 
weights of bodies. As for the method of cool- 
ing, he considered it decidedly faulty. A de- 
scription was then given of the experiments 
and apparatus, and the numbers found for the 
specific heats were tabularised. In one part 
of the table were the substances which M. 
Regnault had obtained perfectly pure, and of 
which the specific heats might be considered as 
having been determined exactly: in the other 
were the metals where the substances were not 
quite free from the admixture of other sub- 
stances. Most of these metals were slightly 
carburetted, and their specific heat was there- 
fore represented greater than it ought to be. 
However, to obtain an approximation to their 











midst of this again, ‘a conical or dome-shaped 


heat when in a state of purity, he had deter- 


| cific heat being once determined for certain 
substances, their atomic weights became much 
more easy to be fixed and corrected. Thus 
the atomic weight of uranium hitherto adopted 
was 2711, but according to the specific heat 
of that substance it ought to be reduced to 
677°84; and the oxide of uranium, hitherto 
considered as a protoxide, became expressed by 
the formula U‘O. The atomic weight of 
carbon, as hitherto determined by Berzelius, 
had to be doubled ; and this circumstance gave 
the following formule :— 

Oxide of Carbon 

Oxalic acid 

Carbonic acid 
The neutral carbonates became subcarbonates, 
and the bicarbonates, neutral ones. 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
Sitting of May 8th. M. G. Burnouf commu. 
nicated numerous extracts of the Introduction to 
his translation of the ‘‘ Bhagavata Purana,” of 
which the three first books, with the Introduc- 
tion, were printed early in Feb of this year, 
at the Imprimerie Royale, and which is shortly 
to appear by order of government. Setting 
out from the documents collected by Messrs. 
Colebrooke and Wilson, M. Burnouf endea- 
voured to prove that the Puranas contain 
an ancient portion of the cosmogonical and 
epic traditions of India; that these traditions 
have been successively modified by a spirit of 
sectarianism, and that they have assumed under 
this influence, which is comparatively modern, 
the form which they -now possess. Several 
questions, relative to the originality and the 
antiquity of the sacred literature of India, are 
examined in this long and learned introduc- 
tion of M. Burnouf, with all the skill and 
acumen for which he is so well known. In 
this introduction there are also contained 
some curious discussions on the Brahminical 
writings, especially on the ‘ Bhazavata Pu- 
rana.”’ 

M. d’Armandy communicated an essay on 
the methods adopted by the ancients for train- 
ing elephants for battle, and on the effect 
which these enormous animals must have pro- 
duced in the field. 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences.— 
Sitting of the 9th of May. M. Villermé reported 
that the committee for adjudicating the quin- 
quennial prize of 5000 francs, founded by Baron 
Félix de Beaujour, for the best memoir on the 
means of relieving the misery of the poorer 
classes, especially in France, had not thought 
any of the memoirs sent in sufficiently good. 
Extracts from the three best were read: the 
observations contained in them turned much on 
the state of the poor in England and Ireland, 
the workhouse system, &c. The prize was 
declared to be still open for 1840. 

Sitting of the 16th of May.—An animated 
discussion arose at this sitting between Messrs. 
Dupin and Dunoyer on the one side, and 
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Messrs. Passy and Blanyui on the other, as to 


the injury done to agricultural populations by | Royal 


the increase of manufactures and manufacturing 
populations. The former gentlemen com- 
plained of labourers being withdrawn from 
agricultural operations by the temptation of 
hi wi in towns. M. Blanqui: replied 
that, if the agriculturist produced, and wished 
to sell, he must have a buyer, such as he could 
only find in the manufacturer. He quoted the 
examples of Sicily and Poland, two agricultural 
countries of great fertility, but no manufac- 
tures, and where the peasantry were very 
miserable. M. Passy said, the evil complained 
of could not be remedied: it attested the pro- 
gress of riches of all kinds. As agriculture 
improved it stood in need of improved manufac- 
— and their joint advancement was inevit- 
able. 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belle Lettres. 
—M. Sedillot read a memoir shewing that the 
Arabian astronomer, Aboul Wefa, had deter- 
mined the third inequality or variation of the 
moon, 600 years before Tycho Brahe, to whom 
the honour of this discovery has always been 
attributed. M. Sedillot supported! his views on 
the authority of a passage in the Arabic MS., 
No. 1138, Bibl. Roy., several’ of the leaves of 
which bear the impression of a seal which 
proves the antiquity of the document. The 
legend of this seal is to the following effect :— 
Ex thesauro librorum Sultani supremi: Schah 
Rokh Behadur. Two coins of the Sultan 
Schalk, son of Tamerlane, for the discovery of 
which M. Sedillot professed himself indebted’ to 
M. Reinaud, had given him the power of shew- 
ing their perfect identity with the'seal in ques- 
tion. This gentleman also gave a notice of 
the various coiiis which are known of the 


Timourides of Transoxiana, in which he pointed 
out several blanks in this branch of the numis- 
matic history of the East. 

Académie Francaise.<«This body has just 
awarded the two Gobert prizes for the best 


works on the history of France. The first, an 








annual rental of 9000 francs, has been given to | ¢ 


M. Augustin Thierry for his new work, “ Ré. 
cits Meérovingiens précédés de Considérations 
sur l’Histoire de France;” and tlie second; a 
rental of 1000 francs, to M. Bazin, for his 
“ History of Louis XIII.” According’ to the 
terms of the bequest of M. Gobert, these rentals 
are to be held by those gentlemen’ until other 
works shall be produced by fresh competitors, 
and which may be judged by the’ Academy 
superior in merit to those for which the prizes 
have just been awarded. The Academy is 
_ bound to make an annual examination to this 
effect ; but the task must be an extremely in- 
vidious one. 

The Société de ’ Histoire de France held i 





ts 


general annual assembly on the 11th of May. Cc 


After the usual business and election of officers, 
M. Leroux de Lincy read a learned notice on 
the ancient or romance, ‘ La Conqueste 
de Jérusalem ;*’ and M. Guadel, on a fortified 


wars of the sixteenth century. 
The Pontificia Accademia Romana de Arche- 


ologia celebrated on the 20th of April the anni-|'(805 "Coie, Debi. 


versary of the foundation of Rome. All the 
classes of the Academy were assembled in the 
Giustiniani palace, and Monsignore Cadolini, 
archbishop of Edessa, pronounced a long and 
eloquent discourse. 

The Emperor of Austria has appointed 
Count Renato Borromeo director of the Con- 
servatory of Milan...M. Brocliant de:Villiers, 
Inspector-General of Mines, and Member of 
the Academy of Sciences, died on tlie 16th‘ of 





were conf 
Co 


Compounder; G. Braithwaite, Grand Compounder, S. Me . . 
G. Co ; H.| been voted to the Council for their services, 


College; J. 
town of the Bordelais, during the religious | 2° 


May at Paris.—M. Planche, member of the 
Academy of Medicine, and a very dis- 
tinguished chemist, died a few days since. 

We learn from Rome that a new and com- 
plete edition of all the Fathers is about to be 
commenced there, under the direction of Signor 
Castellii—A Cabinet Encyclopedia is coming 
out in. Paris on the same plan as that of 
London, many of the volumes being transla- 
tions of such works as Herschel’s, Kater’s, &c. 


—Two very first-rate books of totally opposite 
kinds, and both equally valuable to the ladies, 


have just appeared, One is by Dr. Moreau, 


the first accoucheur in Europe, and it em- 


bodies the results of his practice, under the 


title of ‘* Traité pratique des Accouchements :” 
it has produced a grande sensation in the 
medical world. 
and excellent fellow Lablache’s 
compléte de Chant,” with a great number of 
exercises in it: this work forms a handsome 
folio, and is written with all the command of 
his subject, for which every body will give the 
greatest singer in the world full credit.—There 
is a series of politico-economical tracts coming 
out, something in the way of Miss Marti- 
neau’s: they are entitled ‘‘ Entretiens du 
Bonhomme Mathieu.” 
Bonnaire, and the first number is on Commerce. 
—~ Madame Flora Tristan, the novelist, who 
was attempted to be murdered by her husband 
eighteen months ago, has written a work 
called ‘* Promenades dans Londres,’’ a sort of 
romantic and sentimental journey through the 


The other work is that honest 
** Méthode 


Their author is M. 


British metropolis. 
Enimma, 
Grande ho la bocca, e morde senza denti, 
E ognun m’ adopra con le proprie mani. 
Son uno r son due, e in due soventi 
Quel ch’ é uno divido, e faccio in brani. 
L’ arte mi fece gli occhi a’ piedi uniti, 
E spesso agli occhi mi ritrovo i diti. 
Answer to the last sciarada :—Ino-pia. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, April 30.— The following degrees were con- 

‘erred :— 








Bachelor in Civil Law.— Hon, and Rev. H. W. Bertie, 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, 


Masters of Arts. — Rev. F, T. New, St. John’s College, 


Grand Compounder; E. B. Smith, Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s College and Vinerian Scholar; Rev. J. Saunders, 
Rey. H. Moule, Queen’s College; Rev. * 
Lincoln College; ‘I’. H. Sheppard, E. A. Litton, Fellows 
of Oriel a 
May 14—In 
M.A. of St, John’s College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
W. C. Gibbes, M.A. of 
admitted ad eundem. 


R. H. B. Lee, 


Convocation, A. H. Haliburton, Esq. 
rinity College, Dublin, were 
tion the same day the following degrees 


Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. R, Briscoe, Fellow of Jesus 


InaC 


lege. 
Masters of Arts.—E. D. Tinling, J. E. Bode, W. E. Pole, 


| Students, Rev. E. Moore, Christ Church ; S, E. Bathurst, 

Fellow, Rev. W. F. E. Knollys, Merton College ; 

C. Hayward, Oriel College; 
‘ollege; Rev. 


Rev. W. 
Rev. G. Robinson, Balliol 
H. H. Brown, Cones Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts,—C. Barton, Wadham College, Grand 


G, W. Cockerell, C. J. Penny, Queen's Col! : 


W.i Acland, Christ Church; D. J. Cother, W. Pedder, 


M. T. Latham, G. Antrobus, T. A. Kershaw, Brasenose 


; Rev. J. Irving, Queen’s College, incorporated from 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society held its Seventeenth Anniversary 
on the 9th. 


The Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, President, in the chair.—The annual 


Report of the Council’ was read, commencing 
with the ordinary financial: statements and 
details of deaths, resignations, and new elec- 
tions. 


The members whose deaths were par- 


H. | knowledge it. , u 
R. | submitted from the Council met with his entire 
Davis, | concurrence ; and, although some might com- 


General Allard; Professor Bohlen ; Canelly 
Venkata Lutchmiah, a native of Madras, whose 
knowledge of languages, both Asiatic and Eng. 
lish, has been applied by him to literary re. 
search to an extent very uncommon among 
Hindoos. The report also contained a most 
interesting memoir of James Prinsep, Esq., 
whose extraordinary attainments in so many, 
and apparently incompatible branches. of know. 
ledge, have been subjects of wonder and admi- 
ration to the scholars of Europe, but whose 
indefatigable zeal and unremitting labours had 
exhausted his powers at the early age of forty, 
while he was in the pursuit of those discoveries 
in Eastern antiquities, to which he had himself 
opened the way by his penetration in decipher. 
ing and reading inscriptions which had hitherto 
baffled all inquiries. Allusion was then made 
to the important discoveries made in Persia 
by Major Rawlinson, whose researches have 
already been noticed in our pages, and who has 
promised to send the Society the full results of 
his labours for publication. The successful 
progress of the labours of the Oriental Trans. 
lation Committee was stated; and a detail was 
given of the valuable works now in course of 
printing and translation under the auspices of 
that distinguished body. The Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, as chairman of the Com. 
mittee of Correspondence, detailed the various 
matters that had engaged the attention of the 
Committee during the past year, which had for 
their object to procure information as to the 
moral and political changes which were going 
on in Turkey, Central Asia, India, and China, 
He also remarked on the gradual increase of 
interest which the public in England are ac 
quiring on Asiatic matters, which are no longer 
avoided as though England had no sort of con- 
nexion with the Eastern world. It was un- 
derstood that the right honourable gentleman 
would commit the substance of his interesting 
Report to writing, for the purpose of its being 
printed in the ‘‘ Journal” of the Society. The 
report of the Committee of Commerce and 
Agriculture was then read by Colonel Sykes, 
and contained a summary of the principal ope- 
rations. of that body during the year. One of 
the subjects alluded to was the cultivation of 
cotton in India, on which they had printed 
valuable papers, by General Briggs, Dr. Lush, 
and Mr. Heath. This subject was undergoing 
investigation, and the result of an analysis of 
various cotton soils from different parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, by Mr. Solly, 
would be published shortly. Papers on the 
production of sugar and cocoa-nut oil in Ceylon, 
on the improvement of Indian wool, on the 
wool of the Angora goat, on opium, safflower, 
silk, Indian tea, caoutchouc, &c., had been 
read before the Society. Some of them had 
been printed, and the rest would appear in due 
course. , The thanks of the Society having 


the right honourable the President rose to ac- 
He said that the Report just 


plain that their finances would not allow every 
thing to be done that could be wished, he saw 
no reason for despair. An interest had been 
aroused in England towards India which could 
not but produce the best results; and the re- 
cent advance of steam-uavigation, which had 
brought a voyage to India within the time for- 
merly occupied by a tour to Russia or the 
Mediterranean, would increase that interest. 
He then alluded to the extraordinary dis- 
coveries of Major Rawlinson; and thought that 
miore would be done to make the literary 





tictnlarly mentioned’ were— Runjeet Singh ; 
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aware of the value of the Society by the publi- 
cation of such treasures in its ‘* Journal” than 
could be done by any individual canvass. The 
right honourable the President then remarked 
on the progress of tea cultivation in India; and 
on the merits, generally, of the gentlemen in 
the East India Company’s service, both civil 
and military, and said that they well deserved 
the encomium bestowed on them by Canning, 
of uniting the wisdom of statesmen with the 
research of scholars. Sir George Staunton pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the President, whose 
exertions in favour of the Society were not 
damped by illness or infirmity. It was not the 
President’s fault, certainly, if the endeavours 
made to obtain assistance from government had 
failed; nor would he (Sir George) stop to in- 
quire why the expression of the interest felt by 
her majesty in the success of the institution 
had produced no results. But he was at least 
happy that they had been able to do so much 
without patronage ; and he looked forward with 
confidence to a time when they should be able 
to do more. He then mentioned the paper on 
the commerce of China, by Mr. Ball, whose 
long residence in the country, and knowledge of 
Chinese affairs, gave an interest to his lucubra- 
tions which could be given only by a person 
who had been in, and had profited by, his 
situation. He thought the publication of the 
paper was, at this critical moment, most oppor- 
tune, and would be a valuable guide in the 
formation of opinions on the matter at issue 
between us and the Celestial Empire. After the 
discussion of certain financial matters, and mak- 
ing a verbal alteration in one of the Society’s 
regulations, the meeting proceeded to ballot 
for the council and officers for the ensuing year. 
The following gentlemen were elected into the 
Council in the room of those going out by 
rotation: —Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B.; Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart.; J. M. Heath, Esq.; 
Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B. M.P.; Sir James 
L. Lushington, G.C.B.; the Rev. W. H. Mill, 
D.D.; William Newnham, Esq.; and Henry 
Wilkinson, Esq. All the officers of the pre- 
ceding year were re-elected. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tue Earl of Aberdeen, President, in the chair. 
—H.R.H. Prince Albert honoured the Society 
with his presence, and inscribed his name in 
their book as one of the Fellows of the Society. — 
Mr. Gage Rokewode communicated an account 
of the final examination of the barrows on the 
Bartlow Hills, Essex; of the former excava- 
tons and discoveries at which place highly in- 
teresting accounts have, from time to time, 
been communicated by Mr. Rokewode to the 
Society, and printed in the “‘ Archezologia.” The 
results of the examination of the last barrow, 
where a further collection of Roman sepulchral 
remains, consisting of a large square glass jug, 
containing burnt human bones; a vessel of 
white glass (apparently a drinking glass), simi- 

in shape to an apothecary’s graduated mea- 
sure; a beautifully formed bronze prefericulum 
and dish; a bronze lamp, cup, and patere of 
Samian ware, and several vases of baked clay, 
of various sizes and forms, most of which are in 
4 remarkable state of preservation. The Prince 
examined these curious relics with much appa- 
Tent interest. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


1,8 P.M. 
hirurgical, 8 p.m.; Civil 


3 Zoological, 84 P.M.; Royal Botanic, | 


\ try, and in 





Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} P-M.; Geological, 
8} P.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.— Royal, 8} Pp.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
al Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Numismatic, 7 P.M. 
riday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 5 





FINE ARTS. 

PHOTOGENIC ART: ENGRAVING. 
Tuts paper will be read with deep interest by 
every man of science and artist. It is the 
FIRST GRAND USEFUL STEP in advance 
upon the New Invention, and portends such a 
revolution in many processes (particularly En- 
graving) now commonly carried on by other 
means, as to be of universal importance. We 
rejoice in making the Literary Gazette the 
medium of communicating it to the British 
public.— Ed. L. G. 


Discovery of a method of per tly fixing, engraving, and 
printing from Daguerréotyphy, by Dr. Berres. Paper 
communicated to the Imperial Society of Physicians of 
Vienna, at the meeting of the 30th of April, by Dr. Berres, 
Professor of A y in the Uni ity af Vienna, relative 
to the discovery by him of a method of firing the impres- 
sions produced by Daguerréotyphy, by means of which these 
productions can be employed instead of engraved plates, and 
copies therefrom printed, as in the case of the ordinary 
copperplates, §c. 

It was announced in the “ Vienna Gazette” 
of the 18th of April last, that I had succeeded in 
discovering a method by which I was enabled 
both permanently to fix the pictures produced 
by the process of Daguerre, and to render them 
available to all the purposes of etchings upon 
copper, steel, &c., from which copies might be 
struck off to any extent, as in the case of 
ordinary engravings ; and it was stated in the 
same newspaper, that I proposed to bring my 
discovery immediately before the public. Asa 
member of this distinguished Society, I consider 
it my duty, in the first instance, to describe to 
this learned body a discovery which excites so 
much hope, and which promises so great a be- 
nefit to the arts and sciences, as a product of 
the progress of modern invention in this coun- 
your presence to make it for the 
first time publicly known, and to call upon you 
to acknowledge truth and successful accom. 
plishment. 

The well-known great* expenses, and innu- 
merable difficulties attendant upon the publica- 
tion of an extensive work requiring engravings 
as illustrations, led me, in the first instance, to 
the hope, that through the discovery of Da- 
guerre upon iodined silver plates, 1 might be 
able to render it available by improvements, 
to represent and fix thereupon the objects 
necessary to my wants; and the first view 
of a heliographed picture aroused in me the 
desire also to represent microscopic objects in 
the same manner, and to be able to collect 
them, although earlier attempts with the 
strongest lamplight to produce engravings or 
etchings had been unsuccessful. For a while, 
the idea was nearly abandoned as hopeless, 
until, a short time since, it was revived by 
the sight of the extraordinarily powerful hy- 
dro-oxygen gas microscope of Mr. Schute, of 
Berlin,—an instrument which, in its power and 
clearness, has never before been equalled or 
even approached. 

Upon the 27th of February last, I had the 
honour of laying before this learned body the 
result of the united investigation of my distin- 
guished colleague, Professor de Ettingshausen 
and myself, upon this subject, and the perfectly 
successful experiments with pictures prepared 
through the process of photography upon 
microscopic objeets. Many specimens of the 











* Alluding to his magnificent work upon microscopic 
= Translator'e note, 


results of our researches and successful attempts 
in this country, in.the employment of photo- 
graphy, in scientific and useful purposes, are 
now placed before you for your examination 
and approval.* 

Through this new method the use of da- 
guerréotyphy is rendered considerably more 
extensive and available for scientific purposes. 
Every object which is discernible to the eye 
with clearness, can for the future, through the 
means of the iodined silver plates, be minutely 
etched ; and, true to Nature (for she is herself 
the best artist!), be copied with the minutest 
exactness and beauty. 

The astonishingly beautiful representations, 
which we are enabled to produce through 
the means of daguerr¢éotyphy, are liable to so 
many injuries, and are so delicate, fragile, and 
evanescent, that they never can be rendered 
available for illustrating works of science and 
other useful purposes. 

The deep impression which these produc. 
tions made upon my mind, although mingled 
with a knowledge of their fragility, seemed to 
reproach us for incapacity, in not rendering 
so great an invention of genius both durable 
and useful. 

In the Petersburg newspaper of March last, I 
observed the first intelligence of some partially 
successful attempts to bring daguerréotyphy 
into general use. In the meantime, M. Da. 
guerre had declared before the Institute of 
Paris the complete failure of all his hopes of 
succeeding by means of etching, in retaining 
the impression upon even a single copy ; and, in 
truth, it appears that in Paris all their exer- 
tions are limited to producing imitations of 
daguerréotyphy. 

The experiments at Petersburg,-and the 
hope of eventually succeeding, urged me to the 
attempt of using the daguerréotyphiec prints 
otherwise than as copies, and I began at the 
commencement of this month my series of ex« 
periments. 

Without recapitulating all my unsuccessful 
attempts, in which I was assisted by the 
truly obliging and extraordinary readiness of 
Mr. Francis Kratochwila (a gentleman in the 
employ of government), and of Mr. Schute, who 
placed at my disposal an immense number of 
daguerréotyphic specimens ; and before I come 
to the subject-matter of this communication,— 
é. e. the process of rendering permanent and 
capable of employment the daguerréotyphical 
prints,—I consider it proper to lay before you 
the following observations :— 

1. The necessary copperplates, as they are 
used at present in the daguerréotyphic plan, 
can effect only the permanently fixing, never 
the etching and printing, of — therefrom. 

2. In the heliographic etchings, it is neces« 
sary that the picture be produced with the 
requisite intensity upon pure chemical silver 
plates. 

3. The etching of the daguerréotyphic pic- 
ture is produced through the influence of nitric 
acid, to be explained hereafter. 

4. For the permanent fixing of the daguerré- 
otyphic picture, a galvanic power is necessary. 

5. For the changing of the daguerréotyphic 
picture into a deep metal etching, so as to be 
used as a means of printing, the chemical pro- 
cess of etching is finally of itself sufficient. 

My newly discovered method of managing 


* My friend Dr. Mackenzie has undertaken to convey 
the specimens exhibited to the Society and many others 
to London, in the commencement of June, a portion to 
be placed by him at the disposal of a learned society, and 
the remainder to be retained for the examination of his 
scientific friends and the public interested in the 
of science. [Our friends will, we trust, also have an 








tunity of specimens in our possession. }—Za, Ge 
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the daguerréotyphic productions may be di- 
vided into two p ings. 

1. That of permanently fixing the design. 

2. The changing the design, when once per- 
manently fixed, into an etching upon the plate. 

The method of permanently fixing the da- 
guerréotyphic design, with a transparent metal 
coating, consists in the following process ;— 


| line of the picture shall be produced, then may 
we hope to finish the undertaking favourably. 
We have now only to guard against an ill- 
measured division of the acid, and the avoid- 
lance of a precipitate—To attain this end, I 
| frequently lift the plate out of the fluid, taking 
|care that the etching power shall be induced to 
whatever part it may work the least; and 


I take the designs produced in the usual! seek to avoid the bubbles and precipitate by 
manner by the daguerréotyphic process, hold! a gentle movement of the acid. 


them for some minutes over a moderately 
warmed nitric acid vapour, or steam, and then 
lay them in nitric acid of 13° or 14° (Réaumur), 
in which a considerable quantity of copper or 
silver, or both together, has been previously 
dissolved. Shortly after being placed therein, 
a precipitate of metal is formed, and can now 
be changed to what degree of intensity I desire. 
Now I take the heliographic picture, coated 
with metal, place it in water, clean it, dry it, 
polish it with chalk or magnesia, and a dry 
cloth or soft leather. After this proceeding 
the coating will become clean, clear, and trans. 
parent, so that the picture can again, with all 
its properties, be easily seen. 

The greatest care and attention are required 
in preparing the daguerréutyphic impressions 
intended to be printed from. The picture must 
be carefully freed from iodine, and prepared 
upon a plate of the most chemically pure silver. | 

That the production of this picture should | 
be certain of succeeding, according to the expe- 
riments of Mr. Kratochwila, it is necessary to 
unite a silver with a copper plate; while, upon 
other occasions, without being able to explain 
the reasons, deep etchings or impressions are 
produced, without the assistance of the copper 
plate, upon pure silver plate. 

The plate has now to be varnished upon the 
spot where the acid ought not to have dropped. 
Next, after being held for one or two minutes 
over a weak warm vapour or steam, of 25° to 30° 
(Réaumur) of nitric acid, there must be poured 
over it a solution of gum Arabic, of the consist- 
ence of honey, and it must be placed in a hori- 
zontal position, with the impression uppermost, 
for some minutes. Then I plunge the plate, by 
means of a kind of double pincette, whose ends 
are protected by a coating of asphalt, or hard 
wood, in nitric acid, at 12° or 13° (Réaumur). 
Let the coating of gum slowly melt off, or dis- 
appear, and commence now to add, though care- 
fully and gradually, and at a distance from the 
picture, a solution of nitric acid, of from 25° to 
30°, for the purpose of deepening or increasing 
the etching power of the solution. After the 
acid has arrived at 16° to 17° (Réaumur), and 
gives off a peculiarly biting vapour, which pow- 
erfully affects the sense of smelling, the metal 
betomes softened ; and then, generally at this 
point, the process commences of changing the 
shadow upon the plate into a deep engrav- 
ing or etching. This is the decisive moment, 
and upon it must be bestowed the deepest 
attention, The best method of proving if the 
acid be strong enough is to apply a drop from 
that in which the plate now lies to another 
plate: if the acid make no impression, it is of 
course necessary to continue adding nitric acid ; 
if, however, it corrode too deeply, then it is 
necessary to add water, the acid being too 
strong. The greatest care must be bestowed 
upon this process. If the potency of the acid 
have been carried too far, a fermentation and 
white froth will cover the whole picture; and 
thus not alone the surface of the picture, but 
also the whole surface of the plate will quickly 
be corroded. 

When, by a proper strength of the etching 


In this manner the process can be con- 
tinually applied to the proper points of strength 
and clearness of etching required upon the plates, 
from which it is proposed to print. 

I believe that a man of talent, who might be 
intrusted with this art of etching, and who 
had acquired a certain degree of dexterity in 
preparing for it, would very soon arrive at the 
greatest clearness and perfection, and from my 
experience, I consider, would soon be able to 
simplify the whole process. I have tried very 
often to omit the steaming and the gum Arabic, 
but the result was not satisfactory, or the pic- 
ture, very soon after, was entirely destroyed ; 
so that I was compelled again to have recourse 
to them. 

The task which I have undertaken is now 
fully performed by placing in the hand of this 
learned body my method of etching and print- 
ing from the daguerréotyphic prints, which 
information being united to the knowledge and 
mechanical experience we already possess, and 
published to the world, may open a road to 
extensive improvements in the arts and sci- 
ences, 

By thus laying open my system to the 
scientific world, I hope to prove my devotion 
to the arts and sciences, which can end only 
with my life. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third notice. } 
120. Horses taken in to Bait. 


The pro- 
perty of J. Marshall, Esq. Edwin Landseer, 
R.A.—The horse and the portrait, like all 
which comes from the pencil of this admirable 
artist, are distinguished for character and 
beauty. The figures introduced are in the 
Flemish costume, and so decidedly does the 
picture resemble a Cuyp, that, for our own part, 
the possession of it would give us as much 
pleasure as that of most of the works which 
we have seen by that justly esteemed painter. 

116. Fair Time. W. Mulready, R.A.— 
This painting, also, in style and execution, 
much resembles some of the best productions of 
Flemish art, and, like the Dutch fairs, it has a 
feature not less common to them than to those 
of our own country ; for an intoxicated young 
peasant stands at the door of a cottage, to the 
great annoyance of its sober and grave inmates. 
In the foreground, a group of boys are extorting 
pence from a -natured countryman to spend 
at the fair. As in‘ The Wolf and the Lamb” 
of former celebrity, there is a covert meaning 
in this, as in many other of this able artist’s 
works, 

72. Scene from the Gentle Shepherd. A. 
Johnston.—A very pretty pastoral subject, but 
it is love in a mist, for the atmosphere is very 
hazy $ as early dawn is alluded to in the quo- 
tation, this is “quite correct,” especially in 
‘“* the north countrie.”’ 

87. The Wedding Ring. N. J. Crowley. — 
The subject is well treated, and we will add, 
with reference to the fair damsel about to re- 
ceive the pledge, that her intended has well 
chosen. As a work of art, the execution is 
able and the effect brilliant. 





powers of the acid, a soft and expressive out- 


69. I’ruit, A, J. Oliver, Ae We could not 


eed 
wish the couple just noticed a better dessert 
after their wedding-dinner than that displayed 
in this well-managed and varied composition, 

252. The Irish Whisky-Still. Sir p, 
Wilkie, R.A.—There is no performance, whe. 
ther as a subject or as a work of art, of more 
general interest, than this miscellaneously filled 
picture, by Sir D. Wilkie ; but if, instead of 
human beings, from infancy to old age, em. 
ployed in the production of this fascinating 
poison, he had introduced imps and demons, 
such as we find in S. Biard’s ‘ Slave-trade,” 
they would have been more appropriate to the 
scene and its consequences. 

361. 4 Mother's Love. G. Clint.— The 
sentiment in the lines quoted is beautiful, and 
it is beautifully illustrated by the pencil of the 
artist. 

334. The Wonderful Cure by Paracelsus. 
R. Redgrave.— Would that there were such 
physicians nowadays! The subject is made 
interesting by the skill of the artist, it owes 
little to the occasion which gave rise toit. The 
work has all the appearance of the representa. 
tion of a grand historical event, without any 
thing to support the character of one. 

287. The Monarchy in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, Boar-Hunters Refreshed, §c. J. R. 
Herbert. — The same may, perhaps, be said of 
this clever composition, but it belongs to an 
age which the present generation is fond of con. 
templating, and in the hunters’ hall of a coun- 
try sportsman’s residence would be quite in 
place. The merit of the performance would 
be welcome any where. 

487. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. W.D. 
Kennedy.—The portrait of the late Sir Walter 
Scott is introduced as the minstrel. With a 
great deal of talent displayed, both in character 
and in execution, we think the composition 
rather overlaid; fewer figures and more sim- 
plicity would have given greater dignity to the 
scene. 

61. The Salutation of the Aged Friar. C. 
L. Eastlake, R.A.—A picture of purity, both 
in sentiment and in colour. The paternal and 
affectionate character of the old father, and the 
value and favour of his benediction, are evinced 
by the grateful and devout manner in which the 
latter is received by a group of young and 
beautiful females. Great breadth is preserved 
in the composition, without any violent contrast 
in either tone or hue. 

256. The Passing Welcome: Naples. W. 
Collins, R.A.—The passing welcome is seen in 
a group of females on an elevated, vine-clad 
terrace, bestowing a bunch of delicious grapes 
on a traveller who has halted below to receive 
the gift; but whether this is a general custom, 
or a particular favour, we are left to guess. 
Not so of the sunlit and brilliantly coloured 
character of this beautiful picturesque compo- 
sition. 2 is 

Of a similar and no less lively description 
are 89, 4 Neapolitan Boy decorating the Head 
of his Innamorata at the Festa of the Madonna 
del Arco; and 92, The Loggia of a Vine Dresser $ 
Cottage in the Afternoon of a Saint’s Day. T. 
Uwins, R.A.—Love and the dance are too 
pleasing accessories in the performance of reli- 
gious duties not to be duly appreciated by 
youthful votaries of either sex. 

(To be continued.) 
MR. LILLEY’S PORTRAIT OF LIEUTENANT+ 
GENERAL LORD BLOOMFIELD. 
Tus fine whole-length is now on view at 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle’s, preparatory t0 
its being sent to the engraver’s. It is a strik- 





ing resemblance of the distinguished nobleman 
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in question. The figure is admirably drawn, 
and has an air of manly dignity and simplicity 
that is very imposing. Perhaps if some por- 
tions of the contour were more lost in the back- 
ground, the effect would be improved. We 
were much pleased with the masterly manner 
in which Mr. Lilley has treated the gold-lace, 
and the insignia of the Order of the Bath. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES ON THE LIT TLE POSTAGE - STAMP 
* plicTURE OF OUR DEAR LITTLE QUEEN. 
Ou! our sweet little Queen! What beauties adorn her; 
Though but funny she looks there, stuck up in the corner; 
None can doubt, who have eyes, even Radicals mulish, 
She’s a penny-wise Queen, not a Sovereign foolish. 
Mulready may boast of his flourishing figures, 
His Chinese, illiam Penns, naked ladies, and niggers, 
Here’s a head worth them all, and at as little cost 
We've the head of the nation, a head for the Post. 


Just plaster it on, or in black, or in blue, 

‘and at missives will travel free all the land through ; 
To stop them who dared would be lagged for a scamp, 
One who'd venture to say that she’s not the right stamp. 


And’tis proper and right, for though jesters may scoff, 
Like pn critics at plays, and cry Off, off, off, off, 
She’s been bred in a schocl where folks learn to stick 
faster plaster. 
Than any where else,—thence the statesmen’s court 


For a penny address we apply to the crown, L 

And it knocks your pre-posterous pre-paying quite down, 
As with feelings most loyal to the office you range, 

Pop your Queen-letter in and never seek change. 


Dear bust of our Gracious, to Albert allotted, 

One to literature, science, and fine arts devoted ; 

For his sake who holds you in sweet nuptial fetters, 
Stick to him, to your post, and to all men of Letters. 


And, loved Queen, in return, We, all faithful and true, 

Should rebellion ere point its foul finger at you, 

Or Chartism’s —- against your throne dash, 

Will stick fast and back you like glutinous — 
)EUTHA. 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden (as we noticed three weeks 
ago) shuts after Friday next, when C. Mathews 
takes a benefit—no doubt, abumper one. The 
shortening of the season speaks of but moderate 
success. 

At the Haymarket, to-night, a new tragedy 
ofa domestic character, and founded on that 
deep and damned blot, the massacre of Glencoe, 
is announced for a first representation, with 
Macready and all the strength of the house. 

Thursday, at the German Theatre, Faust 
was produced in a miserable style, and with 
the exception of a chorus or two, the music was 
ineffective and wearisome. The same night 
being advertised as Lablache’s benefit,—a trap 
to strangers who know no_ better, — Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was well filled for Don Juan, 
and the performances went off pleasantly in 
this never-tiring opera. 





Quartet Concerts.—The last of these at- 
tractive concerts was given on Monday night, 
the programme was even more than usually 
promising, and the room as full as it has 
previously been. Although concerts are now 
plentiful as blackberries, the audience were 
gratified by hearing Haydn’s quartet in E 
flat major, and Beethoven’s quartet in C 
minor, perfectly performed. A manuscript 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was 
beautifully played by Mr. S. Bennett (the com- 
poser), Mr. Blagrove, and Mr.Lucas. Madame 
Stockhausen and Miss Bildstine were the vo- 
calists, the former sung charmingly. 

Societa Armonica.—We would not wish to 
pass an evening more pleasantly than at one of 
these concerts ; alike certain of great variety 
and great excellence, and of being able to get 
away at a respectable time. On Monday the 
fourth concert was fully attended ; Mademoi- 
selle Nau sung three songs: her voice is of poor 
quality, but of considerable extent and highly 

tivated ; in our opinian, she attempts rather 


too much. Mr. Barret, of whom we have often | Hall of some superb examples of these manu- 
spoken in terms of praise, delighted us greatly|factures. ‘The large room is carpetted and 
in a concerto on the oboe, composed by himself ; | hung round with them, and the richness of the 
Mr. Hayward was too fantastical on the violin; | effect can hardly be imagined. The carpets 
Beethoven's exquisite overture to “‘ Fidelio” was combine beautiful patterns with the gorgeous 
one of the treats of the evening. F. Lablache} colours of the Persian loom; and the texture 
and Ernesta Grisi sung during the concert. | appears to be of a kind to make the work ever- 
We are sorry we have only two more to attend. | lasting. The specimens of Gobelin tapestry 
Miss Steele’s Concert in the Hanover Square|are admirable, and some of gold tissues so 
Rooms on Tuesday week was one of great splendid, that an Eastern monarch, on his dia- 
beauty and interest. Miss Clara Novello was | mond throne, might envy their splendour. 
in splendid voice (‘* Prendi per me’’), and John | The prices, of course, must be very high; but 
Parry full of humour in “Oh, the Merry |in days when the competition to produce cheap 
Days!” and ‘ The Singing Lesson.” Miss| wares tends to the deterioration of all, it is 
Birch also sung delightfully, as did the other | pleasant to see the highest efforts of useful and 
vocalists ; whilst the instrumental attractions | magnificent art. 
were well sustained by Lidel, Lazarus, and Sa-| Sir S. Clarke's Pictures. — The sale on 
laman. But the chief novelty of the evening the 9th inst. was a repetition of the Friday’s 
was the following charming ballad by Lover, 'crowd and competition. The great prizes 
charmingly given by Miss Steele :— |were the two Murillos, one of which, ‘“‘ The 
«One mom as fiercely blew the blast amid the breaker’s, Good Shepherd,” was bought by M. Rothschild 
for above three thousand pounds, and the other 
by Lord Ashburton for above two thousand. 
His lordship has since transferred it, at the 


roar, 

A Rover came and fearless cast his grappling on the shore : 

But the Rover, too, was grappled there,—a captive soon 
was he; [the sea. 

For he saw and loved a maiden fair who dwelt beside 


Ghee Keehn eek enh | price given, to the National Gallery. 
—_—_— fled, and when a\" Terraces on the Banks of the Thames.—We 


Was beaming in the Rover’s face, he seem’d so Sey ‘e jare glad to observe that some stir is again 
He — upon his fearless child, and look'd across the| making to obtain this great conveniency and 
For he fear'd the day a Rover wild his baby boy would be. | provement: for the banks of our glorious 
He kiss’d the child and gave it back into its mother’s | hames. A petition has been presented to 
* One other cruise, ” he said, ‘and then—farewell i quilts | eg he et me —s eg 
He calf his bend, he piped each hend, hls sll ow = fay held at Sir W. Heygate’s to promote it, which 
from shore, [more.”| We regret we could not attend. At the time 

But storm or strife bereft the wife, the Rover came no when the building of the new Parliament 
| Houses must cause great alterations, it is most 

VARIETIES. |desirable to obtain this embellishment for the 

Caligraphy. — We hear that, among the | capital of the British Empire. 
presents lately made to her majesty, is one of} The Percy Society.—Under this title a new 
the most magnificent specimens of penmanship | society is forming for ‘the publication of 
ever executed. It is by Mr. John Craik, the | ancient ballads, plays, and minor pieces of 
master of the celebrated Academy of the Royal | poetry ;”” and a council has been chosen to 
Burgh of Dumfries, which has produced, in| carry the design into effect. The publications 
other respects, so many eminent men. At the will resemble those of the flourishing Camden 
head of the specimen is a representation of her | Society; and we observe with pleasure the 
Majesty and Prince Albert on horseback, done| names of Payne Collier, A. Dyce, J. O. Halli- 
with the pen. Her majesty received this tri-| well, Joseph Hunter, ‘T. Wright, and other 
bute from Mr. Craik through the Marquess of | well-known antiquaries and literati, already en- 
Normanby, Secretary of State for the Home/rolled among the leading members. Richard 
Department, in the most gracious manner, it | Halliwell and E. F. Rimbault, Esqrs., are the 
having been given by the Right Hon. Sir A. Treasurer and Secretary. 
Johnston to the Marquess of Lansdowne for — 
presentation. 

The Queen to be Raffled for! !— Though Mr. 
Minasi made his delicate pen-and-ink drawing 
of her majesty, after Ross, as a companion to 
Prince Albert, we are now given to understand 
that the likeness is visible at 337 Strand, pre- 
vious to being appropriated by raffle to the most 
fortunate of her (subscribing) subjects. 

York Minster—-We observe with deep re- 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Poems, by W. H. Leatham, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Keble’s 


Psalter, 3d edition, 18mo, 1s. 64,—J. Woolley’s Introduc- 
tion to Logic, 12mo, 4s.—Fear Not, by the Author of 
** Thoughts in Suffering,” 32mo. 1s. 6d.—Dove's Biogra- 
phical ‘History of the Wesley Family, 12mo. 3s.—Biblical 
Cabinet, Vol. XXV.: Pareau on Interpretation, f.cap, 6s. 
—The Poetry of the Passions, 18mo. 5s.— ‘The Quiet 
Husband, by Miss Ellen Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
12. 11s. 6d.—S, Wilderspin’s System of Education of the 
Young, f.cap, 7s. 6d.—Theory and Practice of Water- 





gret that this glorious edifice has again suffered 
from fire. The extent of the damage is not 
clearly stated, but it seems to have been great, 
and that the tower is nearly destroyed. 
Catalogue of General Ainslie’s Collection of 
Coins and Medals. (Leigh Sotheby.) —In 
June, this superb collection, belonging to the 
late author of “ Illustrations of Anglo-French 
Coinage,” comes to the hammer, and will doubt- 
less help to enrich and complete many a numis- 
matic store. Above 400 lots, many of them 
consisting of four, six, eight, ten, or a dozen 
specimens, present almost every variety of me- 
tallic records. They illustrate the arts and 
history ; and some of the most rare and the 
unique are objects of great interest. Where the 
attractions are so numerous, we need not par- 
ticularise, but recommend personal inspection. 
Aubusson and Gobelin Tapestry.—We have 


Colour Painting, by G. Barrett, 8vo. 10s, 6d,—Pengelley's 
Elements of English Grammar, 18mo. 1s. 6¢.—Treatise on 
the Management of Infancy, * A. Combe, M.D., f.cap, 
6s.—J. C, Bellamy'’s Natural History of South Devon, 
it Bvo. 12s.—Vates; or, the Philosophy of Madness, 
art I. 4to. 12s.—M*‘Derment’s Farmer's Ready Reck- 
oner, 12mo. 5s.—Acheen, and the Ports of Sumatra, by 
J. Anderson, 7s. 6d.—Continental Sermons, by the Rev. 
J. Hartley, 12mo. adi ay nee and Historical 
Guide to the Isle of Wight, by T. Brettell, 12mo. 6s, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank our correspondent for directing our atten- 
tion to the —- ancient roof of the Chapter House, 
Canterbury Cathedral; but we are not aware of its 
relative proportions to the roof of Westminster Hall. 

In the absence of any communication from the _paten- 
tees of the electro-motive machine, we reply to X.Y.Z, 
that we also attribute the ‘increased efficiency” to the 
employment of Grove’s powerful voltaic combination ; 
that we believe patent has been taken for the applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism to hinery; and that the 
** novelty” consists in the electro-magnets being stationary 
whilst contact is broken and renewed, and motion pro- 
duced, as described in our former No., instead of by change 








been gratified by the exhibition at the Egyptian 


of polarity, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Yonnected with Literature and the Arts, 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU. 
TION.—TO fe ated 20 &c.—An Exhibition of Pictures 
in Oil and Water-Col Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, 
Architectural tag roof Impressions of Modern En- 
gravings, will take place next Autumn, to which works of Art 
respectfully solicited.—They will be received at the Institu- 
thon from the Ist to the 15th August inclusive. 
Pictures London may be forwarded through Messrs, Ken- 
worthy and i.) carriers, and from other places by the most 





to artists of 





ig every 


With ihe 3 view of afford 
ability to to th such works as may be 

a credit to their skill, and e of patrons 
ofart in this neighbourhood, the Council have been induced to 
offer the % prizes for 

A prize of fifty pounds, to in awarded to the painter of the best 
picture in the Exhibition. 

A prize of the Heywood —— in gold to be given to the artist 
of the best piece of sculptu: 

A prize of the Heywood ected in silver to the artist of the best 
water-colour drawing. 

ames Council are also gs pen to facilitate the sale of 
pietu T. ANLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
Institution, Mosley Street, May 16, 1840. 











BREAKFAST-TABLE SCIENCE. 
In 1 pecket vol. poses Po toed, Two Engravings, 


REAKFAST.’ TABLE SCIENCE; 
Vows People " J,H. WRIGHT. 








-e 
In f.cap 8vo. price 
HE UNIVERSAL TENDENCY to 
ASSOCIATION in MANKIND ANALYSED ang 
ILLUSTRATED: with Practical and Historical Notices of the 
f | Bonds of ee as regards Individuals and Communities; com. 
prehendin e Elements and ults of Combination in the dif. 
ferent kinds or Civ Consfitutions in the World, in Ecclesiasticaj 





B; 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheap 
F Where may be had, é 
Tegg’s Present for an Apprentice, price 
4s, 6d. bound. 


DE FOE’S NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 5s. bonnd in cloth, 
NEW VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD; Seming va. A of “ The Novels and Mis- 

cellaneous Works of Danie! 
er A Vajome monthly, en $ the Series is completed in 


vols.; each sold se; 278 rately 
London: Printed for Thomas biald 73 | Cheapside. 
“SUMATRA, “AND | TRADE IN 1 IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 
In 8vo0. price 7s. 6d. 
CHEEN, and the PORTS on the 
NORTH and EAST COASTS of SUMATRA; with 
i Notices of = ‘Trade in the Eastern Seas, and the 





HIN As _ constructed from Original 
Surveys. One large Sheet, 85.5 in a Case, 12s. 
Asia; One Sheet, 5s.; in a Case, 8s. 6d. 


The River and Harbour of Canton, with 
Entrance, ind Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East. 


Dor fe for OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 


All Books published at, or used by, the two Universities, may 
| ll gna of George Bell, 1 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 

jon. 

A regular communication is kept up with both Universities, 
and any books of which the supply is exha ordered 
immediately. A list may be had, t free, on application. . 

A large Collection of Modern thematical Books, Transla- 
tions, and Examination Questions on Mathematical, Classical, 
and Theological subjects always on hand. 








Aggressions of the Dutch 
y JOHN ANDERSON, Esq. 
Late of the Hon. East India Company's C iwi Service at 
enang, Singapore, and Malacc: 
London: Wind ne and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


ONSIDERATIONS on the STATE of 
the LAW regarding MARRIAGES with a DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 
By a BARRISTER of the MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Marriage Act, 5th and 6th William IV. c. 54; commonly 
called Lord Lyndhurst’ s Act. —Parties Deteased. by the above 
Act, which p with a Wife's Sister, 

tein an » now mak- 


hihi a 








are ly solicited to 

ing, to obtain its repeal. 
either in Religion or Morality, and cannot be supported upon 
any ground of rational expediency. 





d to A. B. care of Messrs. Wil- 
son and = Mt raped Skinner Street, Snowhill.—Names 
be if desired 








—— IN THE eae 
few days, in 1 


na fe 
ISCELLA| NIES . of LITERATURE, 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
Contents :— 
1. Literary Miscellanies. 
2. Calamities of Authors. 
3. Quarrels of Authors. 
4. The Literary Character. 
ward Moxon, Dover Street. 





On Monday next, price 4s. 
LENCOE;; or, the Fate of the Mac- 


donalds. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
Edward Mexon, Dover’ Street. 





On Monday, owe. Hate | vm be published, in f.cap 8vo. price és. 
cluding Volume of 
HE HISTORY. of of ENGLAND, continued 
from Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Being the 124th Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopmdia. 
The History of England may be had neatly bound in cloth, let- 
tered, with —— and appropriate Titlepages, in 10 vols. f.cap 


Bvo. —- 
ndon : Longman, 0 Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


On the 2th of May will be | a ee anew and glenda 
ULLIVER'S TRA VE LS, complete in 


1 large 8vo. vol.; illustrated with upwards of Four 
Hundred Wood =) —y- A by Grandville. 
Also, P. vie “J complain the Work ic 
180, Part com, ‘or! ce . 
London: and Moores Paters ree aster Row 





THE HUMAN RACE. 
In a few days, price ig. 6d, bound in cloth, 
A LETTER to the HUMAN 
BY a EROTEES. * 
London : kffingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate within. 


‘(HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
— (No, LXVI.) will be published on the 27th of 
ay, J 


1, George Cruikshank i ( th Cuts =a Etchings). 
. = ye es —nosearte nas a 
3. ofa L 
4. Remedies for the Slave Trade—Fowell Buxton—Tarnbull. 
z Prince Albert. 
6. ye yer vonnny Caner 
7. American uestion (with an Ilust M 
3 Amerie ot New dary @ Q (with an Illustrative Map). 
H, Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East, London. 


+ ——-- 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW JUVENILE WORK BY MARY HOWITT. 
In 1 neatly printed vol. embellished by Two fine 
Engravings, price 2s, 6d. bound, 
OPE. On ! HOPE EVER! or, the Boy- 
ix Law; formi: the Second ' 
Series of Tales for the People and their Children. eee 
MARY by tt) 


Author of “ Strive and Thri' 
London: Printed for Thomas Te Tegs, Ta. 73 Cheepaide, 


RACE. 








will 





Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
In demy 80, price 43. 
OAN of ARC; a Play, in Five Acts. 
yt IRS. J. A. SARGANT. 
Joseph Rickerby, meget Lane, King William Street, City; 
and all Booksellers. 
io 8vo. price 7s. s. 6d. in cloth boards, the 2d edition, 
revised, of 
RACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS-KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's a and Waterloo Place, 


%y%* This work is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise-Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to 
the subject of Synonymes. 

Also, by the same Author. 
1. A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition. 2d edition, revised, 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

‘%%_¥ This is nearly on Oliendorff"s Pian; and consists of a Greek 

Syataxe founded on Buttman’s, with easy Sentences to be trans- 
lated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words, 

2. Henry’s First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. 
in cloth boards. 

*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the princi- 
ples of imitation and frequent ee is to enable the pupil 
to do Exercises from the first day of his nning his Accidence. 

3. A Latin Syntax for inners, with 
copious E. 3 being an Ad ion of Broder’s * Little La- 
Grammar” to the Eton Syntax, and intended as a Companion 
and Supplement to that Work. 2d edition, enlarged, 12mo. 








MR. THEODORE HOOK’Ss NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 ki pet 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations by 
RECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of « Sayings and Doings.” 

«Precepts and Practice’ is a series of tales, or sketches of 
society, after the manner of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ There are in 
these volumes tales of fun, of wo, of F romance, of reality, of do- 
mestic life, and of out-of-th » we have re- 
perused them with unabated interest. The severest test to which 
an author can be subjected is, Do you wish to recur to his writ- 
ings again and again? To this test Mr. Hook may appeal with 
confidence; for in his works a reader fails not to detect fresh 
beauties an each occasion. They bear within them the vitality 
of genius,—an English wholesomeness that is at once salutary to 
the temper, the t, and the mind.”—Conservative Journal. 

Henry Colbure, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough ! Street. 


HE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; ; 

or, the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, 

and Ireland ; } with some account of the bes Rivers, Lakes, 

_- $e nd I in Fly-tishing, Trolling, 

Betton, and more particularly for 

ighiy-finishea Engravii 

. C. HOPFLAND, 
Price 11. 1s. post _ or ll, 16s. Large Paaiie Proof Plates. 

“A t text-book for the fisherman; and the tourist can 

pam we a more elegant or companion.” '—Sporting 








e Trout. 


Angling at the 
With numerous hi, » T on Wood and Steel. 


‘edera! Unions, Municipal Corporations Orders of 
Knighthood, Castes, Ecclesiastical Orders, ree Masonr 
in the Confederated Structure of Armies; in the Nature of Com. 
mercial Treaties, Commerce, Business-Partnerships, Lit iterary, 
Benevolent, and Religious Societies, Trades and Political Unions, 
and Mobs; in Ancient and lern Concourses for Recreation, 
Games, Convivial Clubs, Fairs, Horse and Yacht Races; the 
Associating Influences of Fashion, Gradation of Rank, Usages 
and Customs; with the Elements contained in Neighbourhood, 
Similarity of Languages, Name, or Colour, and in Unity of 
Opinion. Moreover, the Elements of Dissociation included in 
ar, Slavery, rsa the a of Females, veart Dis. 
union of ; | Remarks on 
the Domestic Relations, on Sects and Portion on eel jon 
siveness, Socialness, and Gregariousness. 
HN DUNLOP, Esq. F.S. 

Founder of the Temperance Society ohen ts in _ Britain. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The Philosophy of Artificial and Compulsory 
nope a Usages in the United Kingdom. 6th edition, 1 vol. avo, 
price 5s 
Compulsory Drinking Usages; being Ex. 
tracts from the above. Price 3d. 

The Temperance Emigrants, a Drama. 1 vol. 
12mo. price ls. 
Houlston aa Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Rew, London, 





onduit ‘Street, May 20. 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS" and OTLEY 
have just published the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS, 
Godolphin ; a Novel. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. illustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
Also, each complete in 1 vol. 
Rienzi. 
Illustrations by Maclise and Creswick. 
Zrnest Maltravers. 
Illustrations by Cattermole. 
lice. 
Illustrations by Von Holst and Stephanoff. 


I. 
Social Influence of Democracy. 


By M. De Tocqueville. 
Translated by H. Keeve, Esq 
ion of his imp Vork, o Democracy in 
America.” 


Ill, 
Rubens ; his Life and Genius, 
By Dr. Waagen 
Author of « Art and Artists in England.” 
Edited by oy Jameson. 





Hawkwood ; a  — of Italy. 


v. 
Social Life in Germany I]lustrated. 


By Mrs. Jameson. 


VI. 
Timon; but not of Athens. 
VII. 


Camp and Quarters. 
By Major Patterson. 


VILL , 
Records of Real Life. 
By Miss H. Pigott. 


IX. 
The Real and the Ideal ; 


Ijlustrations of Travel. 


X. 
Western India in 1838. 
By Mrs. ne _— of * Cutch.”” 


Gibraltar Tiiustrated. 
By Major Hort, 


XII. 
Indian Life; a Tale of the Carnatic. 
By Mrs. Pe Hartley. 


Mr. Lodge’s jo age for 1840. 
Corrected throughout, from the Personal Communications of 
the Nobility. 

Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 

_ Bait and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


n 2 vols. post Sve. 188. bou 


OMMENTARIES on SHAKSPEARE. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. COURTENAY. 

“ We have read this work with pleasure, as the production of 
a scholar and a gentieman of refined taste and acute judgment. 
The many new points of view which he takes, and the many 
lights which he throws upon passages of the immortal! bard, 
command our lively interest; and the pains which he has taken 
to rescue real and actual history from the overwhelming magic 
of the dramatist deserve the thanks of every lover of truth. 
This investigation of the authorities on which Shakspeare leant 
for his historical facts is both curious and instructive, and the 
pond deserves ae attention of c~ public as an almost insepar- 
Plays. Indeed it is a work 
without which - do not look | to see a ponpectehie library oF 

ion of polite literature.”—Literary Gazett 








weve hitehend and Co. 76 Fleet Street; and R. Ack 
191 Regent Street, 





Heary Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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w Burlington Street, May 23. 


M® sc BENTLEY'S. NEW PUBLICA. 


‘ 


Stephen —s a Novel. 
By the Author of “* The Five Nights of St, Alban’s,” 
“ Nubilia,” &c. 3 7 (On Tuesday next.) 


Three Years’ a in Canada, 
(1837-1839), with Notes of a Winter Voyage to New York, and 
Journey thence to the British Possessions; to which is added, a 
Review of the Condition the Canadian People. 
- R. Preston, 
Late of the Government Service at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
III. 
The Stage, 
Both Before = Behind the Curtain. 
By Alfred Bunn, 
Late Lessee of var Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
English Opera House, &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. (Ina few days. ) 


IV. 

NARRATIVE OF A 
Whaling Voyage round the Globe, 
During the Years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
By F. Debell Bennett, Esq. F.R R.G.S. &c, 

2 vols, 8vo. with numerous I \lustrations. 


Vv. 
Complete edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
To = sgn aga in 6 vols. 

Vols. I. II. and Til. 
new Letters, and Paani y with fine Portraits of Miborace Wal- 
pole’s principal Correspondents, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 








Great Marlborough Street, May 23. 
COLB U RN hast just published 
the following NEW rae — 


M®. 


Emily ; or, the a of Rosendale. 
Maberly. 
@vols, with a “Formic of Emily. 


The Sportsman in om and the Highlands 
of Scotland. 


By lite. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with -- Illustrations, 18s. bound. 


Ernestine ; or, the ‘Child of Mystery. 
By a Lady of = 3 vols. 


Sir James E. Altesntex’s Excursions in 


Western Africa. 
2d and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous 
Pla — bound. 


Precepts on Practice. 
y Theodore Hook, —_. 


In 2 vols. with Portraits and Vignettes, price 40s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By GEORGE DARLEY. 


Also, 
1. The Works of Massinger and Ford, with an Introduction by Hartley 


Cpe. Price 20s. cloth, 


. The Works of Ben Jonson, with an Introduction by Barry Cornwall. 


Price ‘Ds, cloth, 


3. The Works of Shakspere, with a 


cloth, 


EDWARD MOXON, 


Life by Thomas Campbell. Price 16s. 


DOVER STREET. 





Published by B, Wertheim, 14 Paternoster Row, 
p™@n SERMONS, on Subjects Practical 
and a 
By the Rev, A. M‘CAUL, D,D, 
Of Trinity ee Dublin, 
12mo. 6s. 6 
The Conversion and Restoration of the Jews, 

by the same Author. 2s, 


M. DE TOCQUBY ESS NEW WORK. 
HE SOCIAL INFLUENCE of DEMO- 


CRACY; the Oomstation of Democracy in America, 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Translated by H. REEVE, Esq. 
Also a New Edition of the former Volumes. 
“Let me earnestly advise eo perusal of M, de Tocqueville's 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


LAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
RURAL SPORTS. 1 thick vol. 8vo. with several 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, 2/, 10s. cloth, lettered. 


II. 
ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN GUIDE. 
8d edition, 8vo. 20s, cloth, lettered. 
“ |The  completest account of the scenery, natural productions, 
ography of Wales, that has been published.” 





—Ss, ipectator. 


OWITT’S RURAL LIFE of ENG. 


LAND. 2d edition, 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions on Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “ Visits 
to 





work, His testimony, as wel! from actual personal experience as 
on account of freedom from prejudice, is above exception,”—Sir 
Robert Peel's Speech, 

ders and Outage P blish 


In f.cap 8vo. neatly done up in cloth boards, and lettered, 


price 7s. 6d. 
HRIST and ANTICHRIST ; a Poem, in 
Seven Cantos, respectfully dedicated to the British Pub- 
lic, by a Layman of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
“ Hamlet, Look here upon this picture, and on this! 
Queen, Oh, Hamlet, you have cleft my heart in twain! 
Hamlet, Then throw away the worser part of it. and 
live the purer with the other half!" 
Shakspere’s Hamlet. 
London: James Nisbet and Ceo. Beroers Street. 





Conduit Street. 








Price 14s. the First Volume ef 


Pstox¥ of ENGLAND uri ing the 
Reign of George the Third. 
By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. 
The whole to be completed in Eight large Vols. 8vo. uniform 
with the new edition of Hume and Smollett. The Three Vols. 
which have already appeared and passed through four editions, 
are much enlarged from more recent disclosures, and will be con- 
tinued in regular succession, at intervals of about Two Months, 
London: John and 440 West — 





3 vols. with he. of the Author, and 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


Vi. 
The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs. 
Sd and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Two Portraits 
and an Autograph, 16s. bound. 
Also, = ready, 


Travels to the City of the Caliphs, 
Along the a9 of the Persian Gulf ond be Mediterranean. 
By J. R. Wellsted, Esq, F.R.S. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. “— iaikoseastene, 


The Banker- — a Novel. 


38 vols. 


ul. 
A Summer in Brittany. 
By T. A. Trollope, Esq. 
Edited by Mrs. Troll 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
Henry Colbura. Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price 5s. 
RAGMENTS of VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS. 
By CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 
=" — 


on Capt. Hall’s Voyage to Loo Choo. Price 
Capt. Hall’s South America. Two Parts, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


LA™8’ S rob Ficar WORKS. 
80, price 2s. 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses ; 
To which is Aa ww 
ter’s School. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XX. 
1. The China Question. 
2. New Literature of Belgium— Willems. 
3. Lapland and the Laplanders. 
4. Niebuhr’s Life and Opinions. 
5. The New Emigration System. 
6. Tocqueville on Democracy, — Part. 
7. Recent Occurrences at Cracow 
&. Pulpit Eloquence in America. 
. Memoirs of a Prisoner of State. 
R. and J.E.T Payt or, Red Lion | Count, Fi Fleet, Steed. 


n 12mo. price 4s. 6d. c 

EY to SCH TLLER’S ‘POEMS, with a 

Glossary, elucid Ities of Language, Con- 
a poe Historical and ee Allusions, 

EDMUND BACH, of the British Museum. 

“A book small in size, but likely, we apprehend, to be of con- 

siderable use to the students ben poetry.” '—Times, May 15. 

“The author has d ble and valuable ser- 

vice to the reader of Schiller’s "Poems. It ought to be placed in 

the hands of all students of the exq of G 
—Atlas. 

London: Black and A For 
Queen, 8 Wellington | Bireet North. 











cell 


to the 





LIST OF NOVELS BY G. P. BR. JAMES, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


HE KING’S HIGHWAY. 
3 vols. 
Henry of Guise; or, the States of Blois. 
3 vols. 
"The Gentleman of the Old School. 3 vols. 
The Huguenot; a Tale of the French Pro. 
testants. 3 vols. 
‘The Robber. 3 vols. 2d edition. 
Adventures of John Marston Hall. 3 vols. 
Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of 
Ghent. 3 vols, 
One in a Thousand; or, the Days of Henri 
aw yy 





3; 8 Romance. 3 vols. 


laces,” price One Guinea, cloth, lettered. 


OOK of ARCHERY. By G. A. Hansard, 


Gwent Bowman. Medium 8vo, with very numerous Illus- 
trations, 1/. lls, 6d, 
“ The pictorial embellishments are some of the most beautiful 
we have lately seen, and remind us of those which adorned the 
Annuals in their palmy days.” —Art Union. 


Vv. 
HARON TURNER’S SACRED HIS- 


TORY of the WORLD, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, 28. 


VI. 
HARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the earliest Period to the Death of 
Elizabeth. 12 vols. 8vo. 8l. 8s. cloth, lettered. 


VIL. 
MM ‘SULLOcH’s GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. Parts I, 11. III. and IV. 5s. each, 


Vil. 
AVAGE’S DICTIONARY of PRINT- 


ING. Nos. 1, and II. 1s. 6d. each, 
INIATURE GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


by the Author of “The German Manual for Self- 
Tuition.” Printed on drawing paper, only ‘T’en Inches by Eight. 
Klauer’s Table of the Gender of German 
Substantives. Price 
Klauer’ . ‘Table of the Whole of the German 
Declensions. 
Klauer’s ; Table of the Conjugation and Use 
of the German Availiary Verbs, of Moods and Tenses. Price le. 
Klauer’s Table of German Conj jugations, 
Price ls. 
mene ome ee Lin, Marshall, Sed Co.y end P- Rolandi. Leip. 
wn one Paris: Brotkhaus and Avenarius, New York: Bliss and 


These Tables wil) be sent free of expense to any part of 
antares Kingdom, upon the amount being remitted in a paid 
letter to the Author, 20 South Molton Ssrest, 


In 12mo. price 7s. in cloth, the 5th edition, with Woodcuts, of 


po RrRAlT of an ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Be the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Author of *‘ Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching.” 
A cos aiscarece St. Feat 's CRurchyarn, a and Waterloo Place. 





ed, 
’ i \OCQUEVILLE : ‘i Partie de la Démo- 
cratie en Amérique. 2 vols. 18m 
W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller, 15 Burlington  Axenley next Door 
to the Western ciaaesoot as Bazar. 


Price ls. 
APHAEL VINDICATED, by a Com. 
parison between the original Tapestries of Leo X. and 
the Cartoons at Hampton Palace, as repaired by Cooke; with 
brief Historical and ar W. Remarks upon the whole Series. 


TRUL 
Themas Hovkham, Old Bond Street. 





Neti » 6s. 
A TREATISE dja the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
me — ath of INFANCY. 


rod &e, 
Maclachlan 
London: Simpiin Marsal, an Co LR Edinburgh : ? 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








THE HOLY LAND. 


DAVID ROBERTS’S VIEWS IN PALESTINE, 


AND IN 


EGYPT, ARABIA, AND SYRIA; 
WITH 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES, 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 


Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 





Mr. Moon feels happy to announce that, by an arrangement with Mr. Roperts, whose taste and 
talents are so well known, he will have an opportunity of presenting to the British Public, in rapid suc- 
cession, a Series of engraved Prints from the Drawings made by that distinguished Artist, on his late 
tour through the Holy Land and the adjoining Countries, especially with a view to illustrate the local- 
ities and landscape of Holy Scripture. ’ 


He feels that it would be altogether superfluous to dwell on the interest which attaches to countries, 
the seat of the earliest civilisation— of the most picturesque and peculiar habits of mankind — of the 
original learning, and, above all, of the two great Revelations of the Divine Will. If it is natural to 
regard the scenes of remarkable events, even in heathen history, with classic emotion, how much more 
natural, powerful, and solemn, must be the feelings excited by scenes among which lay the greatest 
events of human nature, from the beginning of time, and which will probably be again the theatre of 
events still more influential, superb, and comprehensive :—the plains trodden by the Patriarchs—the 
very cities in which the Prophets and Apostles preached—the very mountains and waters hallowed by 
the presence of the great Sovereign and Inspirer of them all! 


Mr. RoseErts’s journey extended through the whole range of the countries at the head of the Medi- 
terranean. The mere names of Nubia, Egypt, Idumea, the Wilderness of Sinai, Palestine, Syria, and 
Lebanon, are sufficient to express the nature and variety of the subjects which must offer themselves to 
an accomplished pencil; and the singular accuracy and graphic power of the Artist have fully availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 


The Publisher proposes to give Facsimiles of those Drawings, of the size of the original, executed 
in Lithography (with the advantage of being executed under the eye of the Artist), and to issue them 
in Parts, each Engraving accompanied with a Letterpress Description, explanatory and historical, from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Crory. 


This Work will be published in imperial folio, in Parts, at 1/. 1s.; Proofs, at 1/. 11s. 6d.; and a 
few, coloured and mounted, in imitation of the Original Drawings, in a Portfolio, at 2/.;:2s. 


F. G. MOON, Her Majesty’s Printseller and Publisher, 
No. 20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
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